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Painting an SOS on the ocean 


Two shot-down fliers are floating ina 
rubber life raft. 

They spot a U.S. plane. One grabs 

a small metal can... whips off the cap 

.. dumps the contents into the water. 


A giant splotch of yellowish-green 


color, hundreds of feet wide, spreads 
across the water. Even at 10,000 feet, 
the pilot in the searching plane sees 
this brilliant distress signal. 


What is in this can? What magic 
stuff can paint an SOS like this on 
the ocean? It’s an amazing chemical 
powder, standard equipment in the life 
rafts of our planes. 

Nothing is left to chance in safe- 
guarding American boys. That’s why 
this mysterious powder is packed in 
cans. That’s why countless other war 
materials—food, fuel, weapons—are 
protected by America’s favorite con- 
tainer, the can. 

Metal cans do not break, chip or 
tear. They protect against temperature 
changes. . . against insects, water, dirt, 
light. Things get there—safe—in cans. 

Some day the cans of war will be 
back on your shelf. They’ll be better 
than ever. We’re piling up a lot of new 
knowledge and experience as one of the 
packaging headquarters for Uncle Sam. 


TO MAKERS OF WAR GOODS 


Metal containers are delivering the goods 
safely—foods, supplies, and bullets arrive 
ready for action. Continental is making mil- 
lions of these cans along with other needs, 
including plane parts. 

Yet, rushed as we are, we can still take 
on more! Right now, a part of our vast metal- 
working facilities for forming, stamping, ma- 
chining and assembly is still available. Write 
or phone our War Products Council, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York. 
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We have not yet begun to fight” 


Thank God for good news. But — don’t let it make you 


sit back with any calm assurance the war is won. 


Our fighting men have done a magnificent job but they 
would be the first to echo the old Commodore’s battlecry, 
“We have not yet begun to fight”. The tough going, the time 
that will really take courage, is ahead . . . courage and the 
stuff that will give our fighting men courage—a flood of 


war supplies from a nation producing at top speed. 


The only privilege our soldiers and sailors ask is the 
chance to get at the Japs and Germans. The only privilege 
any American at home should ask is the chance to get at a 
job that will give those soldiers and sailors the weapons on 


which their lives (and yours) depend. 


Any workman, manager or politician who thinks the 
war is safe and so slows down to make his job last longer is 
a traitor to his country and a murderer of American boys. 
The only workmen, business men and politicians who dare 
call themselves Americans are the ones who work as enthu- 


siastically and well as our armed men fight. 


Too many here at home have “‘not yet begun to fight”. ... 


Their time is running out. 
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The March of the News 





Record Arms Output... Move to Curb Federal Agencies... 
More Canned Milk for Civilians . . . Why Steel Is Scarce 


Production progress. An over-all view 
of progress on the arms production job 
during the first year of war was made 
public by Donald Nelson. The report pre- 
sents three sides of the picture. 

The good: Output of weapons and mu- 
nitions in December was five times as large 
as that of a year ago. In December, war 
factories broke all records, turned out 
5,489 military planes, 108 merchant ships. 
Compared with the preceding month, De- 
cember’s production of ground ordnance 
was up 25 per cent; miscellaneous muni- 
tions, up 11 per cent; tank output, up to 
its peak, with a monthly reduction 
planned for 1943. The biggest part of mil- 
itary construction was reported finished, 
with Army and Navy installations showing 
a steady decline since last August. 

The bad: The aircraft program still is 
out of kilter. Engine production has out- 
run output of airframe. There still is in- 
adequate procurement of parts and ac- 
cessories. Aluminum and alloy steel forg- 
ings still are bottlenecks in plane output. 

The future: Steps will be taken to im- 
prove scheduling of materials so metal now 
going into surplus engines will go to air- 
frames and parts. But improvements in 
all phases of production will be necessary 
to meet 1943 goals, which call for twice 
as much output as was achieved in 1942. 


Materials stock pile. The 14 “claimant 
agencies” with first call on the nation’s 
supplies of steel, copper and aluminum 
were given their shares for the second 
three months of 1943. The materials “pie” 
that was cut into 14 pieces comprised 15,- 
000,000 tons of carbon steel, 2,000,000 tons 
of alloy steel, 600,000 tons of copper and 
about 600,000,000 pounds of aluminum. 
Few of the agencies got all they sought. 

Simplifying Procedure. To make book- 
keeping easier under the complex Con- 
trolled Materials Plan, WPB put materials 
allotments on a quarterly basis instead of 
the monthly previously required. 
This change reduces accounting entries by 
two-thirds. Another change cut to fewer 
than 100 the number of programs for which 
accounts must be kept. 


basis 


Food. March 1 was set as the date for na- 
tionwide rationing of canned, bottled and 
frozen fruits and vegetables, including 
juices, all soups and dried fruits. Retail 
sales will be suspended midnight, Febru- 
ary 20. Registration for War Ration Book 
Two will be conducted during the six days 
beginning February 22. 

Meanwhile, Department of Agriculture 
added $8,000,000 cases of canned evapo- 
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rated milk to the pool of 2,000,000 cases 
it originally had released for civilian pur- 
chase. Any manufacturer who has sold 
milk to the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration may bid on stocks to be released. 


Victory gardens. Supply of most vege- 
table seed promises to be sufficient for 
1948 Victory garden needs, though onion, 
beet and carrot seeds are scarce, the Gov- 
ernment’s agriculture experts said. Gar- 
deners were warned against wasting seed 
by careless sowing, neglect of gardens, or 
attémpts to cultivate soil too poor to pro- 
duce vegetables. 


Farm labor. Employment of military 
prisoners of war as farm workers is one 
way of meeting acute labor shortages, De- 
partment of Agriculture spokesmen pointed 
out. Britain makes use of a considerable 
number of prisoners in such work, which 
is regulated by international law. The 
U.S. Army made it clear that soldiers will 
not be released to harvest crops except in 
emergencies. Maj. Gen. J. A. Ulio, Adju- 
tant General, noting that numerous re- 
quests already have been turned down, 
said if one occupational group were re- 
leased, more would have to be released, 
with the “inevitable loss to the Army of 
thousands of soldiers in combat training.” 


Government regulations. Action was 
started in Congress to limit the scope of 
regulations imposed by Government agen- 
cies. The House Rules Committee gave 
the green light to a resolution to set up a 
special five-member committee empowered 
to investigate agency rules. If the resolu- 
tion passes, the committee will investigate 
complaints that Government regulations 
infringe on constitutional rights and privi- 
leges or go beyond the scope of authority 
granted the agencies by Congress. 


Steel shortages. Warning of continuing 
steel scarcity was voiced by the Truman 
Special Senate Committee Investigating 
National Defense. Blame for past shortages 
which had come “very close to being a 
stumbling block” of the war effort was 
placed by the Committee on the military 
services, the steel industry and the War 
Production Board. The Army and Navy, 
declared the report, seriously underesti- 
mated their steel needs as late as Novem- 
ber, 1941; the steel industry tried to avoid 
any expansion that might react unfavor- 
ably to their interests after the war; and 
Government agencies failed to channel 
steel away from civilian industry to war 
production soon enough. 
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THERE IS NO SUCH THING 
AS A PLASTIC’ PLANE 


OU HAVE HEARD a great deal 
, ye “plastic” planes. Actually, 
there is no such thing. ..and probably 
never will be. 
Recently, many part- plywood planes 
have been erroneously called plastic. 
Should plywood parts, whether spe- 
cially formed or treated, be labeled 
plastic? We think not. After all, wood 
is wood and does not become plastic 


under any special treatment. 


Twenty years ago plywood was used in 
quantity to make certain plane parts. 
No one called it plastic then. It was 
plywood then. It is plywood now. Not 
plastic! 

Webster defines plastic as “capable of 
being molded or modeled, as clay or 
plaster; hence, pliable, impressionable.” 


Thus no plane flying today can be cor- 
rectly called plastic. Nor can any plane 
flying today be correctly called ply- 


wood, even though both materials are 
used. In addition, a number of impor- 
tant units Csuch as motor, landing gear, 
many control and structural parts) are 


metal ...and probably always will be. 


So the right name...where plywood, 
plastic and metal are all used...is a 
COMPOSITE plane. 

Interstate Aircraft builds such a plane. 
We make the widest possible use of non- 


critical materials. We use plastic where 


G 


practical, plywood where possible, 
metal where it serves best. Together 
they make an exceptionally efhcient 
and durable plane: a composite plane, 


but not a plastic nor a plywood plane. 


You will hear a lot about Interstate’s 
composite planes as the war goes on. 
You will hear a great deal more about 
Interstate’s Advanced Designs when 
aviation again takes its rightful place 


in World Commerce. 


AIRCRAFT AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


CALIFORNIA AND 


ILLINOIS 
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From His Gentus... 


EBRUARY eleventh marks 
the birthday of Thomas 
Alva Edison, inventor of the 
first practical incandescent 


lamp. 





Edison, the newsboy who was cuffed off a 
railroad train for experimenting with chemicals 
in the baggage car, became the world's fore- 
most inventor of useful things. Whenever you 


switch on a light, or see a motion picture, or 


listen to the phonograph, or enjoy any one of 


scores of devices that are freeing menand women 
from drudgery, you owe a debt to Edison. 

From his genius vast industries have risen, 
millions of workers have found employment, 


all nations are enriched. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL (ELECTRIC 


MAZDA...NOT THE NAME OF A 


THING 
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Edison was a man of peace. But with all his 
soul he believed in his country and the preser- 
vation of her liberties. He lived to see his in- 
candescent lamp help to win one world war 
Now again it is working on all fronts, helping 
to win another war. 
More than 400 different types of G-E Mazpa 
lamps are being produced for military uses. 
A four-motored bomber requires over 100 lamps 
of different kinds. Where a searchlight stabs 
the sky . . . where there are warships or sub- 
marines or trains or trucks or tanks... 
ever factories are working through the night 
to arm our fighting men, there shines the lamp 


wher- 


that Edison gave the world—a symbol of the 
light of Liberty that can never be blacked out. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NOWSG IAI Washington, D. C. 


Your life as an individual is to become more complicated, more uncertain 
as new Government policies, some changes in old Government policies take effect. 

It is necessary for you to re-examine your draft outlook, to take stock in 
the light of changed policy. Even the 38-to-45 age group may be concerned. 

Then: Your car is back in the limelight; is likely to have its use hedged 
about with new restrictions in the months that lie ahead. 

If you are in the white-collar class you face many new trials, many 

squeezes due to price rises, tax increases, rationing, salary freezes. 











Looking down the list you will find many points of importance. 

In the case of your car or cars and their use..... 

Pleasure driving: Present tight ban in the East may be extended, with some 
modification, to the whole country. Full lifting of this ban in the spring now 
seems improbable. Gasoline in the East, rubber elsewhere underlie restrictions. 

Second car: Government has its eye on it. But: Probably no requisition is 
to be made this year. Next year may be different if cars wear out. 

Fifth tires: The same applies. These tires are a reserve that Government 
might tap in the future if needed to keep essential transport going. 

» New tires: None in sight for passenger cars, except from reclaim rubber. 











When it comes to the draft..ee. 

If physically fit, aged 18 through 37, you no longer can be sure that a 
wife and children will bring draft deferment. Dependency is much less important. 

You must look to the nature of your work, to the Government's decision as 
to whether your job or the activity you are in is "essential." If not, then 
you will be under pressure to find a different job or to go into service. 

However: It appears now that, if you register with U.S. Employment Service 
for a war job and none is available in your community, you may be judged to 
have fulfilled the requirement of seeking to shift out of a “nondeferrable" job. 
) It all depends on the attitude of local draft boards. on their judgment. 
We give you more details of this s’tuation on page 13. 








In the field of general living corditions..... 
Meat ration is scheduled to be under two pounds per person per week. 

Butter ration will be around 0.6 ounce per person per day. Army ration is 
about 1.5 ounces. Canned goods ration to be near eight cans a month per person. 
Housewives must soon learn a whole new price system in ration points. 

Then: It is necessary, if you pay your maid more than $500 a year, includ- 
ing a charge for board and room, to report her income to the Revenue Bureau. 
) If you are a white-collar-worker on a fixed income..... 
‘ You're heading into a period of rather hard times under those conditions. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Taxes are cutting deeply into your income on one side, rising prices are te 
cut more deeply on the other. Salary freezes catch you in the middle. 

So: You're the one who is paying for this war. Organized labor is getting 
its wage increases; is demanding and getting more and more income. Farmers 
are demanding and getting price rises; are enjoying a boom in income. 

The middle class isn't organized politically; isn't able to defend itself 
in the scramble for position that goes on when Government divides the income pie, 








As for pay-as-you-go tax argument now going on....e. 

You're probably as bewildered as most Congressmen about what is proposed. 

Actually: Pay-as-you-go plan the Treasury suggests involves no doubling up 
of taxes for persons who obtain their income from salaries or wages, no effort 
to collect both the tax on 1942 income and the tax on 1943 income all in 1943, 

Instead, it calls for payment of March and June installments of the tax 
on 1942 income to be paid this year as usual. 

Then: Starting July 1, a withholding tax would apply against income as 
earned in 19435. This tax would be equal to present normal tax of 6 per cent 
and first surtax of 13 per cent, adjusted so that the applied tax would be 17 
pér cent after exemptions. 

But: When this 17 per cent withholding tax against 1943 income started, the 
19 per cent normal and first surtax against 1942 income would be forgiven. That 
19 per cent forgiveness would apply to all surtax net income, not just $2,000 
of net. So: It really washes out so that there is no actual doubling up. 

After that: In 1944 you would fill out an income tax return as always by 
March 15, making a deduction for amounts withheld and paying on the amount that 
is subject to a rate higher than the 19 per cent rate on the amount withheld. 

There isn't much mysterious about what is being suggested. 











To turn now to the war..... We can tell you authoritatively: 

In the African war theater....... 

Weather: This is the key to developments. It soon should be clearing. 

U.S.-British position: This position dependent on long supply lines. But: 
Once mud dries and trucking is normal, supply problem will ease greatly. 

German position: Well entrenched, well armed. However: Once airfields are 
dry, the German supply line via Sicily will be anything but secure. 

French troops: Abundant officers and noncoms. Equipment the problem. 

All in all, Germans should be out of Africa by late spring. After that it 
is Italy's turn. Italy is highly exposed, highly vulnerable to what's ahead. 

In the Russian war theater..... 

German armies are being battered severely; are being hurt far more than in 
winter of 1941-42. German strength never again in this war will be what it was. 

But: It is doubtful if Russian armies can do more than restore positions 
held in early 1942. No clear-cut decision is expected on this front in 1943 

In the war on the submarine....... 

Emphasis is shifting to air attack on submarine bases, on yards where subs 
are assembled. It's decided that convoys do not solve this problem. 

To date: Submarines hold their edge in Atlantic, less so in Mediterranean. 

As for the Pacific war.cccececes 

Fight with Japan is to be secondary in 1943; is to be waged with what can 
be spared from the fight against Germany. Yet: The amount of equipment and the 
number of men for this war may be larger than Japan imagines. 


























See alse pages 16, 20, 50. 
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Qur work sure means something when it saves Rickenbacker and his companions 








HIS is Flossie Anson and E. K. Brown. 


speaking. We're builders in the life raft 
department at Goodyear where the life rafts 
that saved Captain Rickenbacker and his crew 
mates were built. Their rescue certainly gave 
all our life raft builders a big thrill; made us 
feel like we really were in there pitching in 
this man’s war. You know these self-inflating 
life rafts were developed by Goodyear. We 
built the first ones back in the twenties for 


use on Goodyear racing balloons. Now most 





military aircraft carry them. So far in this war 
nearly two hundred Army and Navy flyers 
have been rescued in our Goodyear life rafts, 
some after being “lost” at sea for five weeks. 
Guess that’s pretty good proof that when we 
cement a seam, we do it for keeps. Now we've 
a picture of “Rick” and his raft hanging in 
the shop. It’s a reminder that we're helping 
save the lives of our boys out there. It makes 
our whole crew feel mighty proud of their 


work and its importance. 


SERVING THE UNITED NATIONS 
. ON ALL FRONTS 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN, perhaps, have skilled em- 
ployes deferred from the draft if you are 
engaged in heating, power, water supply or 
illuminating industries. These service in- 
dustries are added by the Selective Service 
Bureau to the list of essential civilian ac- 
tivities, and employes in occupations that 
require six months or more of training may 
be eligible for deferment. 


x ~ > 


YOU CANNOT expect quick telegraph 
service unless your telegram is important 
to the war effort. The War Communica- 
tions Board has issued a preference list in 
the handling of telegraph, cable and radio- 


telegraph messages. 
* ~ 7” 


YOU CAN, probably, avoid paying local 
real property taxes on Government-owned 
machinery that you operate in your plant 
under a war lease. A Pennsylvania court 
holds that such machinery used for war 
production is exempt from State taxes. 


* * ~ 


YOU CAN count on receiving specified 
minimum prices for your pack of toma- 
toes, peas, sweet corn and snap beans 
from the Commodity Credit Corp. CCC 
will pay you these minimums if you pay 
specified minimum prices to growers, and 
the Government agency will then resell the 
pack to you at a discount. 


. * - 


YOU CAN sometimes work an employe 
seven consecutive days without paying 
double-time rates for the seventh day. The 
Secretary of Labor modifies the premium 
pay ruling so that double time can be 
avoided so long as the worker is given one 
day off in each work week. 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News. 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to this 
basic material. 


making 


sources of 











YOU CAN deliver replacement parts for 
automobiles without regard to preference 
ratings on the orders if the ratings are AA-3 
or lower. Producers and distributors are 
authorized to make such deliveries by the 


War Production Board. 
o * * 


YOU CANNOT place your order for a 
machine tool ahead of a schedule already 
arranged in the machine-tool plant for the 
next 60 days. Manufacturers’ schedules for 
deliveries of machine tools are not to be 
upset or modified by higher-rated orders 
for this 60-day period, WPB rules. 


* ~ * 


YOU CAN now operate a new bus with- 
in a municipality up to 3,000 miles a month, 
and an intercity bus may increase its travel 
from 4,000 to 6,000 miles per month. The 
increases for new busses are allowed by the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 

* * ~ 

YOU CANNOT expect any relief from 
the Office of Price Administration if the 
rent you charge for residential property is, 
in your opinion, too low to provide a rea- 
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sonable return on your investment. This 


plea is not considered sufficient by OPA 
* * ca 


YOU CAN plan on conforming to t 
WPB’s Controlled Materials Plan with 


he 


a 


smaller amount of bookkeeping. WPB has 
decided to allot steel, copper and alumi. 
num on a quarterly rather than a monthly 


basis. This is expected to reduce t 
necessary record keeping by two-thir 


* * * 


he 


Is, 


YOU CAN step up your activities if you 
tan goatskins, kidskins or cabretta skins, 
Tanners are permitted, during February, 


March and April, to put into process 2 
per cent of the monthly average process 
during 1941. 


* * * 


YOU CAN add the transportation t 


20 
ed 


ax 


of 4 cents a ton on coal shipments to your 
prices of coke. The tax may be passed on 
to the consumer under an OPA ruling, but 


in no case can more than 4 cents a ton 
added to the coke prices. 


. ca 


be 


YOU CAN, as a retailer or a wholesaler, 


pass on to your buyers the increased pri 


"es 


allowed at the processors’ level for certain 
canned foods, such as chili, potatoes, 


prunes and chicken products. 
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a: NN A million veterans on the 


home front are in action in the 
war against winter. 


It’s a war being fought by railroad men to keep the 
greatest traffic load in history rolling every minute 
of the day and night. 


It means miles of snowsheds built through the 
mountains. 


It means miles of detector fences to warn of snow- 
slides. 


It means mighty locomotives puffing behind creat 
rotaries, or shoving steel-winged plows to fling 
drifts aside. 


It means men braving the blizzard’s bite to keep 


clear the thousands of switches — repair crews 


Association of 


AMERICAN 


SOLDIERS ON THE WINTER FRONT 


standing ready to meet the threat of flood-swollen 
streams. 


All this is an old story to railroad men — but it’s 
a story that takes on new drama today. 


For America depends on its railroads as never 
hefore, to keep its war factories humming, its 


armies fed and equipped around the world — at the 
same time that 130 million Americans at home are 
supplied with the food and fuel they must have. 


Railroad men know the size of the job that rests on 
their shoulders. It’s a job twice as big as it was 
hefore the world went to war. 


And they'll give it the best they’ve got, so long as 
they have an engine that will pull, a car that will roll, 
and a track to follow. 
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“Production, Production 


NEWS 


FROM THE PRODUCTION 


GENERAL MOTORS REPORTS ON ITS FIRST 
FULL YEAR OF WAR ACTIVITIES 








FIRST, AN APPRECIATION .... 


While the figures and statistics shown at the 
right are impressive, they do not tell the full 
story. They do not show, for example, the co- 
operation we have had from Army and Navy 
officials at every step of our progress toward 
the record production already achieved. Nor 
do they indicate the fine spirit of cooperation 
shown by our suppliers and subcontractors, 
on whom we rely for so much of the work. 
They cannot convey an adequate picture 
of the eagerness of hundreds of thousands of 
General Motors men and women to back the 
courage and determination of our fighting 
men with an ample supply of the most effec- 



















tive fighting weapons in the world. They 
cannot give even a hint of the initiative dis- 
played by our engineers and mass-produc- 
tion technicians in effecting manufacturing 
economies and efficiencies which have re- 
sulted in the saving of critical war materials 
and manpower, and which have already made 
possible price reductions amounting to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

These are the practical results that come 
from encouraging individual effort and ini- 
tiative—the American way of getting the job 
done. Machines alone cannot win the vic- 
tory—it will be won by free men working 
and fighting together for the only kind of 
future worthy of America. 











1940 and 1941 were years of defense 
production and of planning for the pos- 
sibility of war. Pearl Harbor found this 
defense production well under way. With 
the declaration of war and the call for 
*‘all-out’’ war effort, General Motors 
concentrated its entire organization and 
all its facilities on war production. 

The tremendous job ahead at the 
threshold of 1942 called for the ‘‘know- 
how”’ of all our engineers, designers, 
mechanics and managers, skilled and 
experienced in mass production. It re- 
quired the retooling and rearranging of 
all our plants for maximum production 
of war products. It meant designing and 
building new machines, and tools to 
make them—training skilled hands to 
perform new tasks, and teaching the un- 








skilled—building employment and pay- 
rolls to unprecedented peaks—organiz- 
ing and enlisting the support of our net- 
work of thousands of suppliers and sub- 
contractors. It also meant establishing 
and operating training schools to teach 
thousands of men in the armed forces 
how to properly service and maintain 
General Motors-built war equipment. 
Now at the beginning of 1943 these 
basic tasks have all been accomplished, 
and during their accomplishment Gen- 
eral Motors plants made and delivered a 
mighty, rising tide of war materials. That 
tide continues to rise with mass-produc- 
tion technique swinging into full stride. 
Thus General Motors answers our 
government’s call for ‘‘Production, pro- 
duction—and more production!’ 
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-and More Production!” 


GENERAL MOTORS’ WAR PRODUCTION 
1942 


1941 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Ist 2nd = 3rd 4th Ist 2nd = 3rd 4th 

Qtr Qt Qtr Qt Qtr Qtr Qtr Qtr 
We agg that for military reasons we cannot report the 
number guns, tanks, planes, shells, armored cars, 
trucks, Diesel engines for submarines and other uses, 
airplane instruments and hundreds of other items made 
and delivered by General Motors. We can say that in 
dollar value they totaled approximately $1,900,000, 
almost two billion dollars—in the year 1942 alone. 


GENERAL MOTORS’ PAYROLLS 
1941 1942 
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General Motors’ payrolls, like General Motors’ employ- 
ment figures, are at an all-time high in our 105 plants in 
46 communities and 13 states—and five plants in Canada. 
The December 1942 payroll was $88, 000,000. This was 45% 
more than the peacetime peak in June 1941. The total 
General Motors payroll for 1942 was $839,000,000—28% 
more than in 1941—the highest previous year. 
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In June 1941, factory employment was 250,000—an all- 
time high. Since then, 50,000 replacements have been 
made, largely to replace men who have gone into the 
armed services, and 49,000 additional employes have been 
hired. To the 54,000 salaried workers employed in June 
1941, 17,000 have been added. At the end of 1942 General 
Motors’ employ ment reached 370, 00—66,000 above the 
previous peak. It is anticipated that 100,000 will be added. 


GENERAL MOTORS’ PURCHASES FROM 
SUBCONTRACTORS AND SUPPLIERS 


1941 1942 
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The fastest, most effective way to distribute war work 
among the greatest number of producers is primarily 
through larger industrial organizations who have tech- 
nical staffs available and who are accustomed to working 
with suppliers and subcontractors. Purchases from sub- 
contractors and suppliers in the fourth quarter of 1942 
were 3$330,000,000, compared with the peacetime peak 
of $288,000,000 in the second quarter of 1941, 
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Soldier of Service’ N 


“The Voice with the Smile” has always 
been a part of the telephone business 
and we want to keep it that way. 

Even under the stress of war, the 
men and women of the Bell System are 
as anxious as ever to see that you get 
friendly, courteous service. And they 
are anxious, too, to give the fastest pos- 
sible service—especially to those who 
need speed to help win the war. 

You can help them by not using Long 
Distance to war-busy centers unless it 
is absolutely necessary. For all your 
patience and understanding so far, 
many thanks. 
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MORE DRAFT RULES: 
POLICY OF “WORK OR FIGHT’ 


Occupation, Rather Than Dependency, as New Basis for Deferment 


Problems of readjustment 
for workers, management in 
coming man-power squeeze 


A new squeeze is about to start for 
men of draft age. This squeeze grows out 
of the need to find nearly 3,600,000 ad- 
ditional workers for war industries and 
about 4,200,000 additional men for the 
Army, Navy and Marines during this year. 

Here is a demand for nearly 8,000,000 
more men by the end of 1943. This de- 
mand comes at a time when the supply of 
available men is dwindling. All physically 
fit single men, 18 through 37 years of age 
and not classified as “necessary men,” soon 
will be in military service. Married men 
of the same type already are being drafted. 
There no longer is any large reservoir of 
unemployed men to draw upon. 

Out of that situation grows the develop- 
ing man-power squeeze. That squeeze is 
to carry a deep meaning for millions of in- 
dividuals and many employers. Because of 
it, great numbers of families will be broken 
up, large numbers of workers will be forced 
to seek jobs in new localities, very many 
employers will face increasingly difficult 
problems of worker employment, some 
businesses will be forced to close down. 

The first basic choice is this: To drain 
industry of physically fit single men and 
married men without children, in the age 
group 18 through 37, or to remove the 
bars to the draft of married men with 
children in that same age group. The 
decision is to remove the bars to the draft 
of married men with children. 

The second basic choice is this: To 
draft men directly for work in essential 
war industry just as men are drafted for 
service in the Army and Navy, or to make 
use of the draft act to put pressure on men 
to shift from nonessential industry into 
essential war industry. The decision is to 
use the draft act for the latter purpose. 

As a result, starting April 1, all men of 
military age—18 through 37—either will 
begin leaving jobs that are classed as “non- 
deferrable” for jobs in industries classi- 
fied as essential to the war effort, or they 
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will lose the right to claim deferment from 
military service. This new policy of “work 
or fight” is to apply to married men with 
children as well as to other men. Under 
this policy, dependency ceases to be a 
basis for deferment for those listed as 
working in “nondeferrable” occupations. 
The job a person holds becomes the de- 
termining factor. 

This calls for individuals and employers 
to survey their situations. What the order 
means in practical terms is this: 

For the employer. The employer must 
ascertain whether his activity is one that 
is classed as nondeferrable. Such activities 
range from the manufacture of curtains, 
glass novelties, jewelry and silverware to 
retail and wholesale trade in liquor, candy, 
flowers, tobacco, among others, and on to 
such services as automobile rental, music 
and art schools, interior decorating, park- 
ing lot operation and photography. 


—Acme 
McNUTT OF MANPOWER, HERSHEY OF SELECTIVE SERVICE, WICKARD OF AGRICULTURE 


their problem: To find 7,800,000 men 


If an employer is in a nondeferrable ac- 
tivity and wants to continue in that ac- 
tivity, he will be forced to replace men of 
draft age with women, older men or men 
rejected by the Army and Navy for physi- 
cal reasons. 

Here again the list is only temporary. 
Activities that may be added soon include 
manufacture of toys, household goods, fur- 
niture, sporting goods, cosmetics and some 
paper products. 

Millions of individuals are most inter- 
ested in the meaning of new draft policies 
in relation to themselves. The situation 
that soon will confront individuals is about 
like this: 

In case of married men, no children. 
Physically fit men in this group will be 
called for military service during 1943 un- 
less they are deferred for occupational 
reasons as necessary men in essential occu- 
pations (draft classes 2-A, 2-B, or 8-B), 
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or unless they can show that induction o1 
change of job will work “undue hardship” 
upon their families. Just what constitutes 
“undue matter for each 
local draft board to determine. There can 
be “undue hardship” when a man is forced 
to change from a-high-paying job in one 
another 


hardship” is a 


industry to a low-paying job in 
or in the Army. 

In case of married men with children. 
These men, of draft age and physically fit. 
may be forced during 1943 either to get 
out of nondeferrable jobs and nondefer- 
rable activities or to face a call to Army 
service. However, there are approximately 
6,200,000 physically fit men, aged 18 
through 37. in this category. Of that num- 
ber, there would need to be drafted only 
about 1,000,000 or one out of six, if past 
standards applied. The purpose of new 
draft regulations is to drive these married 
men with children into work essential to 
the war effort. For that reason, draft 
boards may force many or all of the 6,200,- 
000 to justify their present occupations. 
holding over them the threat of induction 
into the Army or Navy if they remain in 
nondeferrable jobs, or if they do not use 
their particular skills. 

In case of nonessential men in essential 
industries. A man may be working in a 
bomber factory or a shell-loading plant, 
but if his job in that plant is that of a 
messenger or an elevator operator or a 
among others, he must shift to an 
essential job or face a call to service, no 
matter what the number of his dependents. 
(gain, the objective of new draft regula- 


waiter, 


= 


tions is to force men into essential war 
work under the threat of a draft call as an 
alternative. 

In case of men aged 38 through 44. 
Here are approximately 7,000,000 men 
Not so long ago they were subject to the 
draft. They still can be drafted, if regu- 
lations are changed. However, at present 
these men are free to work in nonessential 
industries at jobs that for men under 3 
would be classed as nondeferrable. But 
officials may open the way for local boards 
to use the draft club to force men in this 
group either to find work in essential in- 
dustries, if they are not in those indus- 
tries, or to face the prospect of military 
service. 

In case of draft classes: 

2-A. A man with this draft classification 
is a necessary man in an essential civilian 
industry and stands a good chance of being 
passed over when men are taken in the 
draft. 

2-B. This man is a necessary man in an 
essential war industry and he, too, despite 
his dependency status, may not be taken 
when the draft call comes. 

2-C. A man in this class is a necessary 
man in agriculture and he 
favored position 

3-A. Millions of married men with de- 
pendents have this classification. It no 
longer means very much. and will mean 
less, if the man holding it is not working 
in an occupation classed as essential to the 
war effort. 


is in a very 


3-B. Here is a married man, classed as a 


necessary man in an essential industry. 
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SQUEEZE FOR SKILL: Bartenders for bombs, tailors for tanks 
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His status, under the draft, is a bit further 
away rey a draft call than that of the 
2-A and 2-B man. 

Dependency no longer is the factor in 
administration of the Selective Service 
Act that it once was. Occupation is more 
and more important in that administration. 

Now that occupation is to become a 
major factor in draft deferment, the man 
in a nondeferrable occupation will be in- 
terested in what is expected of him in the 
way of finding a job in an essential in- 
dustry. 

To find a job. The nondeferrable man 
will be expected generally to use the U.S. 
Employment Service. That Service is sup- 
posed to know of demands for men for par- 
ticular skills. The man seeking a job is free 
to choose among jobs for which he is quali- 
fied, but may have to go to work at a sal- 
ary or wage lower than he has been receiv- 
ing. If he cannot find a job in an essential 
industry, he faces the prospect of a mili- 
tary call. If he can find a job, but it is in 
another city, he may not be encouraged to 
take it if that city already is crowded. The 
new draft rules do not contemplate broad 
shifting of workers from city to city. 

The result is this: Cities with little or no 
industry, such as Washington, will tend 
to provide a larger proportion of men for 
the armed forces than industrial cities, 
such as Detroit, where occupations classed 
as essential is relatively large. 

Why the sudden emphasis upon work or 
fight? Why the classification of some in- 
dustries as nonessential? The 
given here are two. 

The reservoir of 18-19-vear-old youths 
soon will be exhausted and military de- 
mands for 4,200,000 men in 1943 will cut 
deeply into available 
time when war 


answers as 


supplies just at a 
industry and agriculture 
both are in growing need of men. War in- 
dustry will require about 3,300,000 more 
workers in 1943 than in 1942. 
ers can come only from among women or 
farm workers or from other industries in- 
asmuch 


Those work- 


as the supply of unemployed is 
about exhausted. 


A National Service Act, or a labo: 


draft, is the alternative to use of the Se- 
lective Service Act in drawing workers 
from nonwar industries into war indus- 
tries. A National Service Act could pass 


Congress only after a hard fight, and the 
Administration is seeking to avoid as many 
Congress fights as possible. 

Unless Congress blocks the way, use of 
draft machinery to solve the nation’s labor 
problem will grow much more widespread. 
Use of the pressure that that machinery 
affords, plus the appeal to women work- 
ers, should provide military services and 
war industries with the nearly 8,000,000 
men they need in 1948. 
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Unified Command 
For Allied Forces 
In North Africa 


An American, Lieut. Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, is to command the big land, 
air and sea operations in Africa. Reports 
from the field make that clear. 

General Eisenhower will report only to 
Gen. George C. Marshall, U.S. Army Chief 
if Staff. General Marshall remains in com- 
mand of over-all operations involving the 


big new American Army and its Air 
Forces, but thus far he has not been 
named the supreme commander of the 


British and American and French forces. 

The selection of General Eisenhower will 
unite under his top command two great 
groups of forces that have been fighting in 
the Mediterranean theater of One 
group consists of the Allied forces in 
Northwest Africa that already are com- 
manded by General Eisenhower. The other 
consists of forces that have been fighting 
in Egypt and in Libya under Gen. Sir 
Harold R. L. G. Alexander. 

Under General Ejisenhower’s new en- 
larged command are slated to be three top- 
ranking British officers. They will have 
direct charge of U.S., British and French 
forces on land, in the air and on the sea. 

O1 the land: General Alexander is ex- 
pected to become deputy commander in 
charge of land operations. Here is a 
glimpse of the powerful land strength he 
will direct: 

For the Americans, the ground forces in- 
clude the American Fifth Army under 
command of Lieut. Gen. Mark W. Clark. 
This army already is attacking in Tunisia. 

For the British, the ground forces in- 
clude two armies: The Eighth, which, 
under Gen. Sir Bernard L. Montgomery, 
has chased Field Marshal Rommel out of 
Egypt and out of Libya; and the First, 
fighting under Lieut. Gen. Kenneth Arthur 
Noel Anderson in Northwest Africa. 

For the French, there also are two land 
armies: One is the big force of French 
volunteers and regulars being raised by 
Gen. Henri Honore Giraud, which will 
become formidable if and when it is 
equipped. The other is the Fighting French 
foree under Maj. Gen. Jacques le Clerc, 
which has driven 2,000 miles northward 
from Lake Chad into Tunisia. 

The other types of forces augmenting 
Allied power: 

In the air: General Eisenhower’s top 
commander for air is slated to be Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder. Under him 
will serve one British and three American 


war. 
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air officers. The British commander is Air 
Chief Marshal Sir William Douglas, RAF 
commander in the Middle East. The Amer- 
icans are Maj. Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s air adviser in Northwest 
Africa; Maj. Gen. James H. Doolittle, 
commanding the Twelfth U.S. Army Air 
Force in that region, and Maj. Gen. Lewis 
H. Brereton, commanding the Ninth U.S. 
Army Air Force in the Middle East. 

On the sea: British Admiral Sir Andrew 
Browne Cunningham is to continue in 
charge of naval war under General Ejisen- 
hower’s over-all direction. Helping him is 
American Vice Admiral Henry K. Hewitt, 
commanding the amphibious forces of the 
Atlantic Fleet. To the naval forces falls 
the vital job of getting enough supplies 
through seas teeming with German sub- 
marines to support a full-scale offensive. 

All this means: A showdown in Africa 
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now may be only a few weeks away. Pos- 
session of Tunisia, control of the whole 
Mediterranean, possession of springboards 
for invasion of the exposed underside of 
Europe are the stakes. 

The choice of General Eisenhower as 
Allied commander is due to American in- 
sistence. Unity of command under any 
except an American commander is difficult 
because the British Army, Navy and Air 
Force are not accustomed to operate under 
single British command. 

So, as in World War I, the Americans, 
British and French are to fight under one 
high command as allies against the Ger- 
mans. This time, as when Marshal Foch 
commanded in 1918, the soldiers of each 
country are to fight under their own flag, 
in their own combat units, commandec by 
their own field officers. But this time the 
command is American at the top. 
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AIR LINES OF THE FUTURE: 


OUR STAKE IN COMING BOOM 


Co-operation vs. International Competition for Control of Routes 


Administration’s desire to 
share postwar expansion 
with friendly nations 


A big boom in air transportation, with 
expansion of air lines all over the world, 
promises to become a reality soon after 
the war ends. 

Many Americans are expecting that a 
large share in the world’s expanded air 
transportation will fall to the United 
States. And that share is counted on to 
help swing this country into a postwar 
period of industrial and business activity. 

But the boom, even before it arrives, is 
heading into a world-wide struggle. This 
struggle is a race between competing inter- 
ests in the United States and other coun- 
tries, especially Britain, to take advantage 
of the coming boom. 

All this is suddenly creating new prob- 
lems for the United States and for the 
whole world. These new problems are to 
be viewed against this background: 

The United States is embarked upon a 
program of building many thousands of 
huge transport planes. At the same time, 
this country is spending scores of millions 
of Lend-Lease funds building airport fa- 
cilities in many parts of the world. Simul- 
taneously, also, the United States has 
under way the world’s biggest program of 
merchant ship construction. Meanwhile, 
the friendly nations that in the past have 
shown most interest in the world’s air and 
ocean traffic—England, the Scandinavian 
countries Holland—are kept from 
competing by war. And the enemy nations 
seem likely to be knocked out of compe- 
tition by the war for a long time to come 

So all this seems to leave the United 
States with a clear field and little compe- 
tition. The end of the war will find the 
United States with the biggest fleet of 
cargo-carrying airplanes in the world, and 
with a huge merchant marine. This coun- 
try apparently has a chance to get con- 
trol of most of the air traffic and much of 
the ocean commerce of the world. 

But right here arise the problems that 
are getting intense attention of officials. 
Among those problems, three stand out: 

First, international competition. The 
question is, how far will the U.S. press its 
advantages and how far will it be willing to 


and 
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share air trade with other nations? Then: 

Second, Government operation versus 
private enterprise. The questions are 
whether, and how soon and under what 
conditions the Government will turn the 
nonmilitary air transportation business 
back to the private air lines. And: 

Third, freedom of the air. The problem 
is whether the air is to be free to the 
world’s air transport lines, as in peace- 
time the seas are free to shipping. At 
present each nation has unlimited sov- 
ereignty of the air over its territory. This 
gives nations the right to interrupt air 
transportation at will. 

Each of these questions bristles with its 
separate set of problems. And, as to all 
three, there are signs of a growing division 
in outlook between an interested group 
of liberals in the Administration, on one 
hand, and businessmen and conservative 
officials on the other hand. 


—Lockheed photo 
THE CONSTELLATION: ONE OF MANY STARS IN THE GLOBAL FERRY PROGRAM 
. . . there’ll be pie in the sky 


Right now, official interest is keen in 
the problem of postwar air competition. 
That interest is back of the hot dispute 
in the House of Representatives over a 
proposal to create a standing House com- 
mittee on aviation to handle aviation mat- 
ters now coming before the Military Af- 
fairs, Naval Affairs or other committees. 
Here are some sides of the problem of 
international air competition after the war: 

New air lines. Vice President Wallace 
gives a preview of what’s coming. He en- 
visions a whole new network of world air 
lines. No place in the world will be more 
than 50 hours distant by air from any other 
place. 

Will the United States get its share of 
the air lines and the business? Members 
of Congress are saying that the nation 
which controls most of the world’s air lines 
will be the first to achieve economic recov- 
ery after the war. That control is linked 
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by Congressmen with keeping up employ- 
ment in America’s aircraft industries, 
with opportunities for peacetime employ- 
ment for men trained for fighting in the 
air, and with the chance to develop as a 
supplement the mass production of com- 
muter planes, with millions of Americans 
flying their own aerial flivvers. It is linked, 
too, with opportunities for postwar profits 
by American businessmen and investors. 

So the question being asked is, if it is 
so important for America to get control of 
postwar air transportation, what is being 
done in that direction now? An answer 
heard in Congress is that, in South Amer- 
ica, German and Italian interests have 
been ousted and Americans have taken 
over. It is said that elsewhere the expan- 
sion of American civil aviation has come 
to a stop. Thus: 

In Africa, the Pan American Airways 
System built the modernized airway for 
the United States Government from the 
African West Coast to Cairo. Now this 
company has been displaced on this route 
by the British Overseas Airways. 

In Australia, the British have terminal 
rights which Americans never were able 
to acquire. 

In Canada, the United States has agreed 
to turn over to Canada one year after the 
end of the war all permanent airport 
facilities built there with Lend-Lease funds. 

These developments incline some Ameri- 
cans to the view that the United States, 
far from pressing for expansion of Ameri- 
can civil aviation to the limit of present 
opportunities, is refusing deliberately to 
seize those opportunities. These Americans 
argue that Britain’s postwar chances to 
compete with the United States in air 
transport are not being hurt, but are being 
helped by this Government’s present atti- 
tude. But the British themselves do not 
see it just that way. 

In Britain, members of Parliament have 
brought British fears of American com- 
petition out into the open. The British have 
been kept too busy building warplanes and 
warships to approach the pace of United 
States construction of transport planes and 
merchant ships. British political and trade 
interests are genuinely agitated over 
American competition in the air transport 
and shipping trade of the world. 

But then, against the urge in 
Britain and in America toward a quick re- 
turn to unlimited competition for air trans- 
port after the war, the New Deal view 
calls for a postwar period of international 
co-operation in operating air lines. 

This view: Vice President Wallace in the 
American Magazine proposes the estab- 
lishment of a United Nations Investment 
Corp. to operate a network of globe-gir- 
dling airways after the war. 


over 
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This international air system would be 
part military and part civil. One of its jobs 
would be to enforce peace, and to bomb 
without mercy any nation breaking that 
peace. The other job would be operation of 
the United Nations’ peacetime air net- 
work, carrying passengers and freight. 

This would be done by commercial air 
lines, and American lines would get part 
of the business. But, since it would be a 
United Nations operation, the business 
would be divided among all those partici- 
pating in the aviation pool. 

This tends to confirm the businessmen’s 
view that the Government is not pushing 
as hard as it might for American postwar 
control of the world’s air transport traffic. 
And it brings up the next question that is 
agitating businessmen and 
officials. This question: 

Government operation vs. private en- 
terprise. Trends in the direction of Gov- 
ernment operation of air lines after the 
war are seen in the present situation. 
Fears that this may happen never disap- 
pear entirely among businessmen. 

At present, however, the Government 
disavows any policy of displacing private 
enterprise in the air transportation field. 
The Army Air Forces have been working 
through the private air lines in developing 
their air transport service. Vice President 
Wallace calls for liberal subsidies for air 
lines after the war, but not for outright 
Government ownership. So, whatever hap- 
pens, private enterprise in air transporta- 
tion is likely to survive for a long time 
to come. But there still is the third prob- 
lem facing air-line operators and officials. 

Freedom of the air. This is being offi- 


conservative 





cially advocated as a new international 
rule for air traffic. The proposal is to limit 
the present national sovereignty over the 
air so that operation of world-wide air 
lines will not be 
boundaries. 


impeded by national 


Freedom of the air is being compared 
to freedom of the seas. But actually there 
is this basic difference: Airplanes can fly 
over land and endanger the interior of a 
country; ships cannot. 

Therefore, most proposals call for a 
partial freedom of the air, permitting na- 
tions to confine air commerce to certain 
specific routes and conditions. Mr. Wallace 
proposes to internationalize the large air- 
ports as soon as peace is secure. 

There is this sticking point: Any form 
of freedom of the air involves the principle 
of reciprocity as between nations. Such a 
principle would that the United 
States would extend to other countries 
the same rights of entry into this coun- 
try that it asks for America’s air trans- 
port lines. This would mean also that this 
country’s big advantages in postwar com- 
petition would be partly offset. Air lines 
from other countries could come into the 
U.S., competing with our own air lines. 

All in all, it appears that, while a big 
boom in air transport is on the way, so 
is a race of many countries for a share in 
that boom. And the Government is in- 
clining away from a policy of backing 
expansion of America’s air transport lines 
to the limit. Instead, the Government 
right now favors international co-opera- 
tion and reciprocity. This looks like a plan 
to divide up the aviation pie among the 
United Nations. 


mean 
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Behind the Battle Over Rubber: 


Reasons for Delay in Production 
Lack of Materials for Synthetic Plants as Result of Military Demands 


Blow to prospects of early 
increase in the supplies 
available for civilians 


The civilian will get less rubber and at 
a far later date than the planners have fig- 
ured. Pleasure driving this summer will be 
taboo, perhaps for the entire country. 
Fewer trucks will deliver drinks and luxury 
goods. Only pupils farthest from schools 
may ride busses. Even spare tires may be 
called in. No synthetic rubber will go to 
civilian uses during the pinch of war needs. 

All of these results will come from the 
failure of William M. Jeffers, Rubber Di- 
rector, to get the equipment he needed to 
build plants for producing synthetic rub- 
ber. He wanted the same kinds of materials 
that the Army and Navy need. At the end 
of a battle, which the Army and Navy 
took all the way to the White House, Mr. 
Jeffers got an order from Donald M. Nel- 
son, Chairman of the War Production 
Board, giving him less than half as much 
as he sought. 

The machinery he gets will allow him to 
build plants with a rubber-producing ¢a- 
pacity of only 452,000 tons in 1943. The 
Baruch plan, which Mr. Jeffers uses as a 
blueprint, called for a plant capacity of 
1,087,000 tons of synthetic rubber by the 
end of this year. And of the plants with a 
total capacity of 452,000 tons, only a 
small proportion will be operating full blast 
by the end of the year. One expert esti- 
mates America’s over-all rubber supply, 
from all sources, including some 60,000 
tons of crude, at 300,000 tons for this year. 
The Baruch plan called for a plant-build- 
ing schedule to provide 425,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber in 1943. None of these 
calculations included reclaimed rubber. 

Mr. Jeffers’s fight for priorities for his 
synthetic rubber machinery involved more 
than just rubber. In the background lay 
the old competition between the civilian 
and the armed forces. The outspoken Rub- 
ber Director gave the public a peep into 
behind-the-scenes battling that has gone 
on in the WPB for many months. Mr. Jef- 
fers said the Army and Navy were trying to 
run business as well as the war, told of 
arguments, interference, indecision. 

In the battle, Mr. Jeffers collided with 
two men who, in their own way, are just 
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as tough-minded and intent upon doing 
their own jobs well as he is. Robert P. 
Patterson, the Under Secretary of War, 
can be just as blunt as Mr. Jeffers. And 
James V. Forrestal, the Under Secretary 
of the Navy, though mild-mannered and 
pleasant, has a determined chin and a nose 
that was flattened in a boxing match. Mr. 
Patterson is a judge, Mr. Forrestal a Wall 
Street man. Either would be a formidable 
opponent. Each knows all the ropes and 
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has powerful backing. Railroad President 
Jeffers ran into the pair of them, working 
as a team. 

Judge Patterson, speaking for the Army, 
wanted valves, heat exchangers, compres- 
sors and seamless tubing for aircraft and 
high-octane gasoline plants. For the Navy, 
Mr. Forrestal wanted similar equipment 
for naval escort vessels. All of this was the 
sort of equipment Mr. Jeffers needed for 
chemical plants to make synthetic rubber. 
The Army and Navy advocates argued 
that their equipment was wanted for the 
direct prosecution of the war and must 
come first. Mr. Jeffers said that without 
rubber, civilian economy would collapse. 

The Jeffers battle goes all the way back 
to the very outset of his work as Rubber 


Director. When he came in, the rubber 
program was a chaotic mess, spread among 
several agencies. He took the Baruch re- 
port as a road map and struck out. One by 
one, the conservation recommendations 
were put into effect. Mileage was cut down 
by rationing of gasoline; a recapping pro- 
gram was begun; speed was cut to 35 miles 
an hour; periodic tire inspection was tied to 
rationing; extra tires were called in. 

But when he began his plant-construc- 
tion program, Mr. Jeffers found that the 
War Department had a special assistant to 
Mr. Patterson who had charge of the con- 
struction of synthetic plants. Mr. Jeffers 
hired his own man because he felt that the 
armed services had not been successful be- 
fore he came in, and he did not want to 
leave the program in the hands of an 
agency that he felt had failed. Yet, Mr. 
Jeffers says, the Army’s rubber man kept 
bouncing into his path. The Rubber Di- 
rector adds that, when his own men would 
work out a way to break bottlenecks and 
increase production, the Army and Navy 
would step in and take the materials. 

On every side, he encountered obstacles 
in obtaining parts for his plants. He fought 
for priorities and ran into arguments and 
delay. After his program had gotten weeks 
behind schedule, Mr. Jeffers got, on De- 
cember 8, a directive giving him one-fifth 
of the parts he needed. The Army and 
Navy wanted to hold him at that level, but 
he kept pounding at Mr. Nelson for more. 

Just as Mr. Jeffers had almost succeeded 
in getting a more liberal directive, the 
Army and Navy appealed to the White 
House. Out of the whole argument, Mr. 
Jeffers emerged with an order that gave 
him twice as much as the Army and Navy 
wanted him to have, but still only two- 
fifths of the Baruch recommendations. It 
cuts his program to a point that approaches 
an irreducible minimum if the rubber sup- 
ply for 1943 is to balance urgent needs. 

This means that Mr. Jeffers both won 
and lost. He got 43 per cent of the Baruch 
recommendations, instead of the 20 per 
cent the Army and Navy wanted him to 
have. But he still gets less than half as 
much as he fought for, which was the full 
Baruch quota. That would have given him 
a small margin to take over into 1944. 

The 452,000-ton plant capacity to be 
constructed this year consists of 435,000 
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tons of Buna S, 7,000 of Butyl and 10,000 
of Neoprene. The Baruch recommendations 
had called for 845,000 tons of Buna §, 
132,000 of Butyl and 60,000 of Neoprene. 
If the program had kept pace with the 
Baruch plan, 425,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber would be produced this year. But, 
cut by almost 60 per cent, the program has 
fallen behind during the arguments. Less 
than half of the Baruch plan’s 425,000 tons 
of synthetic may be expected. The figure 
will fall perilously close to 200,000 tons. 
And the Baruch report said: “With only 
200,000 tons of Buna S produced (in 1943) 
our supplies would be exhausted. The suc- 
cessful operation of our mechanized Army 
would be jeopardized.” Its balance of sup- 
ply against demand showed that the nation 
would have a total of 631,000 tons of crude 





enough to cement recaps and repair tires. 
Commercial vehicles will get 59,000 tons. 
That will go for trucks and busses. 

Another 49,000 tons will go for medical 
supplies, belting for factories, packing for 
packing goods. Allies will get 141,000 tons. 
They also are bereft of rubber. 

By the time-Mr. Jeffers adds up his 
minimum of 577,000 tons of demands for 
rubber this year and lays them alongside 
his maximum of 300,000 tons of new rubber 
that he is able to produce and bring in 
from Liberia, Ceylon and South America, 
he will have as much trouble making re- 
sources meet liabilities as the taxpayer. 

Even after his year’s allotment of syn- 
thetic plants is finished, it will take some 
time to get them to turning out rubber. 
Usually chemists figure that there will be 
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Jeffers to ban all of these things, take the 
spare tires. Mr. Forrestal asked him to 
stop issuing crude rubber for any but 
military purposes. 

Mr. Jeffers asked the advice of Joseph 
B. Eastman, the Director of Defense 
Transportation. Mr. Eastman replied that 
some rubber should be allowed for com- 
mercial vehicles. There are 85,000 school, 


48,000 city and 21,000 intercity busses 
still moving. 
These contentions were put before 


James J. Byrnes, the Director of Economic 
Stabilization, along with the arguments 
for the Army and Navy programs in a 
three-hour conference with Mr. Jeffers and 
Under Secretaries Patterson and Forrestal. 
Planes and high-octane gas are needed by 
American fighting men around the world. 
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rubber to carry it through 19438, and that 
it would have military and other essential 
demands that would run to 842,000 tons. 
That leaves 211,000 tons that must be sup- 
plied from synthetics this year. 

And that estimate of essential needs 
made no allowance of any rubber for pas- 
senger cars. 

The situation, however, has grown more 
acute, rather than less so, since the Baruch 
report. Military requirements, which were 
set in the Baruch report at 325,000 tons, 
have become greater instead of smaller, 
despite the fact that the Army has cut 
down its requirements on rubber treads for 
tanks. 

Normally 250,000 tons of rubber goes 
for private transportation. That figure al- 
ready has been cut to 3,000 tons, just 
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no supply from a new synthetic plant until 
the second month after its completion. It 
takes that long for engineers to check in- 
struments, clean out vessels and run tests. 
If a disgruntled construction worker hap- 
pens to have left his overalls in a check 
valve, it takes a weck to get them out and 
straighten out the kinks. 


Hard-pressed Army and Novy officials 


do not think Mr. Jeffers has cracked down 
hard enough on the civilian. Nonessential 
driving is forbidden in Eastern States be- 


cause of the oil shortage, but the order is 


not nationwide. Beverages and luxury ar- 
ticles still are delivered by trucks. Passen- 
gers and freight are hauled long distances 
—often paralleling railroad 


lines — by 
busses and trucks. Most cars still carry a 
fifth tire. Mr. Patterson has urged Mr. 


What with the submarines, merchant ships 
and escort vessels are needed to take weap- 
ons to these men. But, said Mr. Jeffers, if 
workers can’t get to their jobs, they can’t 
make the things the Army and Navy need. 
And America’s economy moves on rubber. 

Mr. Byrnes studied both sides. In the 
end he produced a compromise that per- 
mits all of the programs to go ahead at 
once, but none of them in as large volume 
as was wanted. Efforts will be made to ex- 
pand production. The rubber program was 
cut as much as it could be within the con- 
fines of the Baruch plan. No one liked the 
decision. Mr. Patterson spoke the thoughts 
of the others when he said he was not sat- 
isfied but doubted if he ever could be satis- 
fied. But all went to work within the con- 
fines of the decision. Nobody quit. 
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NEW RATION RACKETS: 


1943-STYLE BOOTLEGGING 


Operations of ‘Black Markets’ to Evade Food and Fuel Controls 


Concern over the threat to 
price ceilings. Search for 
ways to halt illegal practices 


The “black market,” common in tightly 
rationed Europe, is beginning to flourish 
in the United States. Along with it, the 
bootlegger is thriving again—the boot- 
legger, war-style, who peddles gasoline or 
meat or canned goods or butter, either 
outside the ration system or at prices above 
fixed ceilings. 

Reports from all over the country tell of 
new ration rackets and price-evasion rack- 
ets. They are most widespread in meats. 
The illegal slaughter and sale of animals 
has reached a scale that is disrupting estab- 
lished markets and worrying both the 
meat-packing industry and the Govern- 
ment. In other fields, a general disregard 
for established price ceilings is growing. 
It threatens to break down the whole re- 
tail price-control system, unless enforce- 
ment really is undertaken. 

All this raises questions: What is hap- 
pening in the field of war controls? What is 
causing those things to happen? What can 
be done about it? 

What really is happening is this: The 
United States is heading into an experi- 
ence long familiar in Germany and Italy 
and France and England, familiar in every 
nation that undertakes to regulate the mar- 
keting machinery and the lives and living 
habits of its people. In all those countries, 
and in others, too, shortages, ration cards 
and price controls have been accompanied, 
automatically, by the development of 
“black markets.” In those markets, people 
who have the money to spend can get all 
the butter or meat or other rationed goods 
that they want. This is true even in Spain 
and France, where starvation is wide- 
spread, countries supposedly drained of al- 
most all kinds of food and clothing. 

It was only natural that the United 
States should see a similar development, 
as soon as military demands and Lend- 
Lease began to exhaust surpluses and as 
soon as the Government attempted to force 
a sharing of scarce commodities and goods 
through rationing and price control. Pro- 
hibition gave Americans a foretaste of what 
attempted restriction means. The new 
rackets and evasions are a reminder of 
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those earlier days. Among the illegal rack- 
ets are those that follow: 

One racket is in meat. It is the biggest 
racket of all. It follows several patterns. 
Much meat has been diverted from legiti- 
mate channels by this device: A group of 
men tours the countryside in a truck, on 
the lookout for livestock. They spot a herd 
of beef cattle in a pasture, and draw up to 
the farmhouse. Offering whatever price it 


co-operating to the end that both may have 
profits that are impossible except by viola- 
tion of the price laws. Sometimes, the re. 
tailer simply pays the wholesaler an out. 
right bribe. More frequently, bookkeeping 
devices are used to hide the transactions 
from the inspectors of the Office of Price 
Administration. Sales at 40 to 100 per cent 
above ceiling prices are concealed behind 
such dodges as these: The retailer makes 3 





takes, they buy one, two, a half-dozen head 
from the farmer, and haul the animals 
away. 

That night they slaughter, quarter and 
dress them in a makeshift abattoir—a 
clearing in a wood, a deserted barn, an 
abandoned schoolhouse. Next day, the 
beef is hanging on the hooks of retailers in 
nearby towns. The retailers did not like to 
pay “black market” prices for it, but their 
customers were clamoring for beef, and the 
dealers knew they could get their money 
back and a sizable profit, too. Their retail 
price ceilings, of necessity, were ignored. 

Despite the drain of this practice, sub- 
stantial quantities of meat still go to mar- 
ket in the usual way. Then this meat runs 
into a big-scale “black market” when it 
reaches the wholesale level. Some whole- 
salers and retailers have found methods of 
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deposit on his purchase, but receives no 
credit for it when the bill is rendered. Or 
he is billed for undelivered items. Or, with 
his acquiescence, he is given short weight. 
Or he gets round steak and pays for sirloin. 

Now, the retailer’s own ceiling prices 
must crack wide open, if he is to make a 
profit. He has a number of ways of going 
about it. Usually, he simply adds to his bill 
whatever he thinks the traffic will bear. 
But, sometimes, he does it by shuffling 
grades; for instance, selling second-cut rib 
roast at first-cut ceiling prices or billing 
ordinary hamburger as “ground sirloin.” 
In numerous instances the requirement 
that ceiling prices be posted prominently 
in the store is disregarded. In some New 
York stores, inspectors fuund the ceiling 
prices scrawled in highly impermanent 
chalk on blackboards. 
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OPA says that only a minority of busi- 
nessmen has been indulging in such prac- 
tices. And yet that minority is large enough 
to have diverted so much meat into illegal 
channels that Lend-Lease quotas are filled 
only with great difficulty. 

And another factor is worrying legiti- 
mate meat dealers. Racketeers, sensing big 
and quick profits, are moving in. A survey 
in Cleveland disclosed that they had cor- 
nered 40 per cent of the local supply. That. 
the meat trade contends, is a matter for 
the FBI, and not the OPA. 

A second racket is in gasoline. This, 
too, takes several forms. Motorists with 
B or C or T cards give away or sell a few 
coupons. Ration books are stolen. Inven- 
tory coupons, which the filling station oper- 
ator needs to replenish his tanks, have dis- 
appeared in tremendous quantities from 
the offices of local rationing and price-con- 
trol boards. No one who really wants gaso- 
line, and is willing to pay illegally for it, is 
suffering for the lack of it. 

One specific violation that has caused 
OPA much concern is a practice of selling 
gasoline on ration coupons not good until 
alater date. One Washington filling station 
was found accepting in November coupons 
that would not be valid until next July. 
Several filling station operators also owned 
strings of trucks for which they had un- 
limited T cards. With these they acquired 
quantities of gasoline which they sold 
through their filling station pumps. 

There are other rackets, rackets in tires, 
in coffee. Grocers were not required to 
register the quantity of coffee they had on 
hand when rationing began. Some saw to it 
that they were well stocked. They have 
been selling the excess to favored custom- 
ers without calling for ration coupons. 
The tire racket flourished for a time, but 
has been reduced by tighter restrictions 
and government purchase of tires. 

Another racket is in the field of price 
control. Quality or quality markings are 
altered. An instance of this is the meat 
dealer who sells inferior cuts at first-cut 
prices. Canned goods have offered a rich 
field for this racket. There has been among 
some canners a constant reshuffling of 
grades and relabeling of cans. In one in- 
stance, a new label was simply pasted on 
top of the old. 

And, there are legal ways. If you know 
a friendly farmer, you can buy lots of 
things that are scarce in town. There’s no 
limit to the quantities he can sell you, ex- 
cept that, if he slaughters more livestock 
for sale than he did last year, he is violat- 
ing the regulations. But, in many sections 
of the Middle West, people are saving up 
their gasoline for drives into the country 
to buy dairy products, chicken, cheese, 
occasionally a ham or side of bacon. Some 
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farmers are doing a big 
mail-order business, too. 

But, in town, scarci- 
ties have reached a point 
where it is almost impos- 
sible to obtain some com- 
modities, even at “black 
market” prices, unless 
you are on some grocer’s 
preferred customer list. 
Even in the “black mar- 
ket,” the retailer can’t 
get enough to meet his 
demand. Such supplies 
as he does obtain usual- 
ly are reserved for steady 
patrons. At the chain 
stores, it’s first come 
first served, and the daily 
delivery doesn’t usually 
last very long. Some 
housewives in Washing- 
ton have taken to tip- 
ping the meat counter 
clerks, a custom which, 
however legal, simply in- 
creases their meat costs. 

Another practice is growing. A retailer 
obtains an unusually big supply of some 
scarce item from his “black market” whole- 
saler. Word spreads that “Joe” has bacon 
or beef, or butter for sale. In some cases, it 
takes a prohibition-style introduction to 
“Joe” to get the commodities. 

What is to be done about it? The ra- 
tioning system is to be extended in the next 
few months. Meats are to be included, and 
canned goods and other commodities. 
Whether this will diminish or accelerate 
“black market” operations is the question. 
In Germany, even the 
death penalty has not 
been enough to break up 
the “black market.” 

Price enforcement 
probably is to be tight- 
ened. Under discussion 
is a plan for recruiting a 
veritable army of volun- 
teer price-spotters. They 
would report price viola- 
tions and local commit- 
tees would try to obtain 
voluntary compliance 
from theviolator. Should 
he prove recalcitrant, he 
would be reported for 
legal action. Objection to 
this scheme has been 
raised, however, on the 
ground that it smacks 
of a snooping Gestapo. 

A broad program in- 
tended to educate the 
public to its wartime 
responsibilities also is in 
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BLACK MARKET 


the offing, and is being duly considered. 

A new kind of price ceiling is coming. 
Exact dollars-and-cents prices are to be es- 
tablished in each locality. They will be pub- 
lished in the local papers, so buyers may 
know when they are overcharged. 

No one knows yet just what the answer 
is. And, in the light of the American pub- 
lic’s record for getting what it wants when 
it can pay for it, the question of how 
controls can be made effective remains to 
plague the new Price Administrator, 
Prentiss M. Brown. 
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; the President's Weel J 
Clarifying Our African Policy 


Executive Would Leave Politics to Frenchmen, Fighting to Americans 


Conferences with military, 
diplomatic leaders as 
Casablanca follow-up 


The wordy tumult over North African 
politics moved ahead in Washington and 
London, in places other than North Africa. 
There, following close upon a clarification 
by President Roosevelt of the American 
policy, Communists and other political 
prisoners are being freed by Gen. Henri 
Honore Giraud, French High Commis- 
sioner. 

Mr. Roosevelt has made it clear that 
he is willing to leave North African po- 
litical problems to the care of Frenchmen 
who know the country and its people, 
while Americans get on with the fighting 
they went there to do. The President re- 
gards America’s job in North Africa as 
purely a military one. 

Americans went there to fight Ger- 
mans, not Frenchmen, or Arabs, or Jews, 
or Negroes. The Americans will move 
along into Europe as soon as they have 
cleaned out the Axis strongholds on the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean and 
created new and shorter supply lines. 

The President’s official attitude was 
disclosed in a press conference at which 
he indorsed the views expressed by Gen- 
eral Giraud to an English newspaper re- 
porter. The State Department put an ad- 





—Official U.S. Navy photo 
ROOSEVELT AND PLANE 
... they cleared away some diplomatic underbrush 
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ditional official stamp upon the Giraud 
view. The gist of what the General said to 
the reporter was: 

“The British are right to support 
de Gaulle. He is the only Frenchman who 
has spoken for two years with the voice 
of France. I am not only in accord with 
him, I am one of his greatest admirers as 
a soldier and for what he has done from 
London. 

“Doubtless it is being asked why I do 
not clear out every man of Vichy from 
my Government. I will tell you why. I 
need trained administrators. There are not 
so many trained men in North Africa 
available. In the second place, not all men 
who have held office under Vichy are, in 
the sense one uses the phrase, men of 
Vichy. 

“Peyrouton knows this country. He is 
an able man. The man he replaced was 
not sufficiently energetic. There are good 
men, decent men who have worked for 
Vichy, and it is folly to call them men of 
Vichy merely because they have held 
office. 

“T have the Moslem problem and the 
Jewish problem and I am dealing with 
both progressively. I am not going to try 
to solve them either by a stroke of the 
pen or a stroke of the sword. I know North 
Africa. I have made my career here, and 
I know that too swift reversals in this 
country mean trouble. I do not want 
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trouble. The only trouble I want is trouble 
for the Boche. 

“I know that France is ready to rise and 
fight as we are fighting. And it is right that 
France should fight to free herself. It is not 
the duty of Britain and America to free 
France—it is the duty of France to free 
herself with British and American help.” 

Mr. Roosevelt said he approved of the 
Giraud position because it dovetails into 
that of Gen. Charles de Gaulle, and that 
he intends to get more arms and fighting 
equipment into the hands of General Gi- 
raud’s men. Another observation by Mr. 
Roosevelt bore upon the scarcity of trained 
administrators in North Africa. He said 
there were areas in which there were not 
100 educated men to 1,000,000 uneducated 
natives. The whites have been in North 
Africa almost 500 years, he said, and have 
not made much progress. Americans are 
not apt to settle the problems overnight. 

The President bore down upon the heap 
of work engendered by the strategic de- 
cisions reached at Casablanca. Already his 
generals were busy with the problems of 
mustering supplies for the big push ahead. 
But all sorts of diplomatic underbrush had 
to be cleared away, too. A part of this was 
done by Prime Minister Churchill on his 
visit to Turkey. Far from the least im- 
portant phase of this work was the busi- 
ness of keeping in constant and friendly 
collaboration with Josef Stalin at Moscow, 
a job which fell to the lot of Admiral 
William H. Standley, U.S. Ambassador 

The presidential visitors threw some 
light upon his work in this direction. Brig 
Gen. Patrick Hurley brought a report of 
his own talks with the Russian leader. Not 
long afterward, Arthur Schoenfeld, the 
American Minister to Finland, 
with the latest word from that country. 
Reports have said that Finland might 
withdraw from the war against Russia. 
The Finns are hard pressed for food. 

At his second press conference the Pres- 
ident refused to prognosticate about a uni- 
fied command in North Africa, said he had 
caught up with almost everything except 
sleep since returning, explained he had 
turned over the problem of whether pro- 
fessional baseball could be continued to 
his baseball experts, Secretaries Stephen 
Early and Marvin McIntyre. The coal 
problem? All he knew about John L. 
Lewis was what he had read in the papers, 
but the President, himself, probably would 
run out of coal at his Hyde Park place in 
about two weeks. 
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“OVER HILL, OVER DALE, WE WILL RIDE THE /RON RAIL... 





Copyright 1943, The Pullman Co 


AS THE PULLMANS GO ROLLING Aton, 


GrowINnc AND GOING—that’s the 
story of our armed forces. 


Growing every day. And going every 
night, for long distance troop movements 
are usually under cover of darkness, in 
Pullman sleeping cars. 


It’s a big job for the railroads to haul 
somany cars. And a big job for Pullman 
to provide them. But it’s a welcome job 
to both of us, one we're proud and happy 
we were prepared #o handle. 


Prepared? Oh, yes. The way Pullman 
and the railroads worked together in 
peacetime—through the Pullman “pool” 
of sleeping cars—fitted right into the war- 
time picture. 


Here’s how that “‘pool’”’ works: 
> Railroad passenger traffic in different 


AN AVERAGE OF MORE THAN 
25.000 TROOPS A NIGHT NOW- 


parts of the country fluctuates with the 
season. Travel south, for instance, is 
heaviest in winter. And travel north 
increases in the summer. 


> If each railroad owned and operated 
enough sleeping cars to handle its 
own peak loads, many of those cars 
would be idle most of the year. 


> With the Pullman “pool,” however, 
over one hundred different railroads 
share in the availability of a sleeping 
car fleet big enough to handle their 
combined requirements at any one time. 
As the travel load shifts north, south, 
east or west, these Pullman sleeping 
cars shift with it. They are seldom idle 
because when fewer cars are needed 
on one railroad, more are needed on 
another. 


Now that war has come, this “pool” 
operation of sleeping cars enables troop 
trains to be made up on short notice—at 
widely scattered points—and routed over 
any combination of railroads. 


That’s what we meant when we said 
that Pullman and the railroads were pre- 
paredto handlethe tremendous mass move- 
ment of troops that goes on constantly. 


It takes a lot of sleeping cars to do it. 
Almost drains the Pullman “‘pool’’ at 
times. As a result, civilian travelers are 
sometimes inconvenienced. 


But the war comes first with the rail- 
roads and first with Pullman—just as 
it comes first with you! 


Buy Wer Bonds and 


GO Py LLMAN Stamps Regularly! 
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Copyright, 1943, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


This country is shouldering the bulk of total Allied war 
costs. In the 12 months ending next June 30, the U.S. 
will have paid out $78,000,000,000 to supply and main- 
tain the armies of America, Britain, Russia and China. 

Current outlays are more than three times the amount 
being spent by Great Britain and the British Dominions. 
They are more than four times the amount being spent 
by the United Kingdom itself. The Pictogram shows, in 
terms of dollars, the extent to which this country has be- 
come the arsenal of democracy. 

These figures, however, are money measures of the cost 
of war. They do not reflect the differences among the 
Allies in productive capacity, nor do they measure the 
amount of that capacity that is being devoted to produc- 
ing munitions. Complaints have been frequent that the 
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U.S. still lags in this respect, but other measuring rods 
show that we stack up even when all factors are considered. 

In Great Britain, for example, although the British are 
spending only a fourth as many dollars as the United 
States, they are devoting 69.2 per cent of their national 
income to war. U.S. citizens now are spending 61.9 per 
cent of their aggregate incomes for war. New Zealand’s 
war costs represent 63.4 per cent of national income; 
Canada is spending 45.4 per cent of her income on war 
production and Australia’s contribution amounts to 403 
per cent of that Dominion’s income. 

This country, therefore, is working almost as hard on 
war now as the people of the United Kingdom or New 
Zealand, and harder than Canada, Australia or South 
Africa. In the next 12-months, the U. S. effort will step up 
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Expenditures for fiscal year ending March 31, 1943, for United Kingdom, 
Canada and New Zealand; June 30, 1943, for Australia and United States. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


18,000,000,000 


CANADA 


$ 2,997,000,000 


45.4% 


OF NATIONAL INCOME 


69.2% 


OF NATIONAL INCOME 














to the level of England's and this country’s dollar contri- 
bution will greatly overshadow that of the entire Empire. 

In fact, total war outlays to date show the United 
States far ahead of the British Empire, although Ameri- 
can war spending began almost a year after Britain en- 
tered the conflict. Between September, 1939, and April, 
1943, British Empire war costs will add up to $61,000,- 
000,000, compared to total U.S. costs of $113,000,000,- 
000 between June, 1940, and July, 1943. 

Before another year is past, total U.S. war costs will be 
$213,000,000,000, against $88,000,000,000 for the Empire. 
Thus this country’s contribution, measured in dollars, will 
be two and a half times the British outlay. By the time 
fighting ends, U.S. dollars will have paid for the vast 
bulk of the Allied war effort. 
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All these figures add up to the fact that the United 
Nations will have the United States to thank for most of 
their munitions. Russian war costs are not known, but it 
is known that Russian armies are fighting with a con- 
siderable amount of equipment supplied from the United 
States and Great Britain. 

America’s contribution to the present war greatly 
exceeds this country’s contribution in the last war. In 
that conflict, American outlays amounted to only 36 per 
cent of total Allied costs. Now, dollar outlays will be 
greater than those of all other Allies combined, and the 
number of U.S. troops on fighting fronts promises to equal 
that of any other country except Russia. There is un- 
likely to be any basis after this war for giving “Uncle 
Sam” the nickname, “Uncle Shylock.” 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Title Reg. 





A LEAGUE TO 


(Many Republicans—conservatives especially—are attempt- 
ing to read Wendell Willkie out of the party on the ground that 
his views on international questions are more like those of the 
Roosevelt-Wilson leadership than of traditional Republicanism. 

For the benefit of those who have forgotten the aggressive 
part played by conservative Republicans under the leadership 
of William Howard Taft, Elihu Root and Charles Evans Hughes 
—three of the greatest statesmen in the whole history of the 
Republican party—there is presented here this week some ex- 
cerpts from an address delivered in New York in September 
1916 by Mr. Taft. 

Subsequently, as America entered the war and as in 1918 
more detailed proposals for a League of Nations were discussed, 
many prominent Republicans joined Mr. Taft in his advocacy 
of a league to maintain peace. 

It is interesting to note that the one Republican—in fact, the 
one American—who has held the office of President of the 
United States as well as the office of Chief Justice of the United 
States proclaimed a program of international cooperation even 
betore Mr. Wilson announced his plan for a League of Nations. 

What Mr. Willkie and other world-minded Republicans of 
today are thinking about is curiously parallel to what Mr. Taft 
outlined. The address is worth re-reading as a suggestion to 
present-day Republicans to re-examine the doctrines expounded 
by some of the best men who ever served the Republican party 
and the nation.—David Lawrence.) 


BY WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


President of the United States 1909-1913; Chief Justice of the 
United States 1921-1930 


The League to Enforce Peace is an association or- 
ganized through the activities of three or four gentle- 
men who were first dazed with the defeat of their 
hopes by the outbreak of the war and who, after they 
recovered themselves, thought it was wise to bring to- 
gether as many interested in the subject as they could 
within the cosy limits of the Century Club at dinner. ... 

The plan contemplates an international agreement 
signed by as many powers as can be induced to sign it. 
The first provision is for a permanent Court of Justice 
international, with jurisdiction to consider and decide 
all controversies of a justiciable character arising be- 
tween two or more members of the League, the power 
of the Court to be extended to passing upon ques- 
tions finally and in a binding way upon whether the 
issue presented is a justiciable one and therefore, with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Court. . 

The second provision is that all questions not of a 
justiciable character, leading to differences between 
two or more members of the League, are to be pre- 
sented to a Commission, before which evidence is to be 
introduced, arguments are to be made and then the 
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ENFORCE PEACE 


Commission is to recommend something in the nature 
of a compromise. 

The third provision is that if any one member of the 
League, violating its pledged faith, shall begin hostili- 
ties against any other member of the League before 
the questions creating the trouble have been submitted 
either for decision by the Court or for recommenda- 
tion by the Commission, then all the other members 
of the League agree to defend the member prematurely 
attacked against the one who begins the hostilities; 
and to use, first, economic means, and then military 
force for that purpose. 

The fourth plank provides that International Con- 
gresses shall be convened with representatives from all 
members of the League, who shall consider the subject 
of International Law, shall extend it in a Legislative 
way and submit the changes thus agreed upon to the 
nations constituting the League. If there is no objec- 
tion within a year, then the rules changing or extend- 
ing existing International Law shall be considered as 
rules for the decision of the permanent Court. 

Now, one of the things that has been very gratifying 
to those who have been connected with the League, 
has been the eagerness with which, in very many quar- 
ters, the propositions have been accepted and ap- 
proved. Of course there have been criticisms the char- 
acter of which can be noted when I tell you that in 
England the objection to the title was that we have 
“Peace” in it at all. They wished us to strike that out 
and just call it a League of Nations, whereas from 
Oregon we got the proposition that we should strike 
out the word “Enforce.” If we had struck out “Peace” 
and struck out “Enforce,” it would be what Governor 
Allen used to call a “damn barren ide2lity.” But we 
thought if we left out Peace we would be leaving Ham- 
let out of the play, so we concluded that in England 
they might call it a League of Nations if they retained 
its real features, and that that gentleman who declined 
to come in because we had force in it—we would have to 
consent to let him stay out. It would seem that many 
had been waiting for the formulation of some such 
proposals, and if I may judge from the comments on 
them, what attracts is its affirmative and constructive 
quality in the proposition that physical force be added 
to the weight of moral force in order to prevent a gen- 
eral war, with the hope that the threat will be enough 
without actual resort to military or economic means. ... 

Another feature that I wish to emphasize is that 
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way, and when the joint forces are united and are do- 
ing the police duty of the world, it is true to say that 
they are not carrying on war, but enforcing justice... . 

Now the second constitutional objection on the 
basis of the Constitution is that in the third clause, 
where it is agreed that the nations of the League not 
engaged in the controversy shall unite their forces, 
economic and military, to enforce submission, we bind 
ourselves to make war, and that as Congress alone has 
the power to declare war, we take away from Congress 
this power and agree to change the structure of our 
government. Well, the slightest analysis will show the 
utter lack of foundation for any such objection. 

Then there is the objection to the entangling alli- 
ances against the injunction of Washington, which we 
have heretofore observed; still I agree this is a serious 
objection, one to be carefully considered. Of course 
when Washington talked, he had in mind that very 
annoying treaty he had made with France during the 
Revolutionary War, which of course helped us in our 
Revolution, but subsequently involved us in some very 
uncomfortable obligations to France in her war with 
Great Britain. He had in mind an alliance with one 
nation against another, perhaps. This of course is dif- 
ferent from that, in that it is hoped that it will em- 
brace all the nations of the world, at least all the world. 
Nevertheless, I agree that it is a departure from the 
principle as he stated it, and we can only justify it on 
the ground that our situation is very different from 
what it was when Washington spoke. He was then five 
times as far from Europe as we are to-day, if you can 
judge by the speed of transportation, and twenty-five 
times in matter of communication. He was twenty- 
five times as far from Asia, if you can consider that 
Asia was any considerable quantity at all in our for- 
eign relations at that time, as it is now. Now we are a 
hundred million people and reach from ocean to 
ocean; we have Alaska, a dominion in itself, purchased 
by Seward in 1867, a place where a base of operations 
could easily be made for an attack on the Pacific 
Coast. We have the Hawaiian Islands and we have the 
Philippines; that is, we have them up to date. 

I am not going to dwell on the Philippines. . . . We 
are there now; it makes us an Asiatic power; they are 
under the eaves of Asia, and if we stay as long as we 
ought to stay to carry out the pledge we in effect made 
when we went in there, we shall continue to be an 
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Twenty-seven years ago a Republican leader sounded 

the keynote for international cooperation by con- 

certed action of the free nations of the world 
_ while the establishment of the permanent court would 
f the doubtless create an obligation on the part of those who 
stil. entered into litigation to abide that judgment, the 
dene third clause for enforcing the agreement only goes to 
itted the extent of enforcing the agreement by using eco- 
oa nomic and military means to compel the submission, 
pwns and the delay of any action until there has been a de- 

cision by the court or by the commission. .. . 
arely L Now that has been the subject of criticism. It has 
rte been suggested that we ought to have the military 
7 forces of all those connected with the League, not only 

to prevent a hasty beginning of war before submission, 
Con. but that we ought to have all bound to use their eco- 
x « nomic and military forces to enforce the judgment 
pjett rendered. Well, that was made the subject of very con- 
— siderable thought, but it was finally concluded that we 
: & ought not to be over-ambitious. It was thought that if 
bjec- we could stop hostilities until there had been a full 
end hearing of a dispute, the introduction of evidence and 
od as the argument and delay incident to all that, that we 

P might reasonably count on some settlement between 

fying the parties after they had had the time to think which 
ague, was necessarily given by the discussion, the hearing 
—_ and the delay. Some time we hope that it may come to 
| ap- the use of the Sheriff to enforce the judgment as well as 
char- to keep peace until the judgment is rendered, but up to 
at m this time we have not been ambitious to that extent... . 
have Now I want to consider, as I said in the opening, 
t out some of the objections that have been made. The first 
from objection is that membership in the League is imprac- 
strike ticable for us because it would require a great standing 
eace army for us to perform our part of the obligation in 
crass the third clause. Well, I do not think that is a con- 
it we sidered objection. We are now engaged in a campaign 
dam- > for reasonable preparedness, and the limits of what 
gland that preparedness should be are gradually being ham- 
ained mered out. Certainly if that which seems to be re- 
lined garded as a reasonable military army force and naval 
ave to force is to be maintained, then it will furnish all that 
many we need to contribute to any joint force to carry out 
such our part of the obligation. It must be borne in mind 
its on that we shall only be one of a number of contributors 
ictive if the plan can be carried out. Now there are many 
added who say that they are not in favor of this plan but they 
A gen- are in favor of an international police force. Well, what 
ough \ is the difference? We do not claim any patent on this 
NS. ... plan and we are quite willing to call it an international 
s tha police force, but it must be constituted in a practical 


Asiatic power until a good many of us here are gone. .. . 
(From a Speech in September 1916) 
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Our Fight Against the U-Boats: 
Press Views on Navy’s Secrecy 


German submarines are our Enemy No. 
1, in the most 
newspapers, many of which assert that ap- 
pointment of Admiral Karl Doenitz, Nazi 
ace submarine expert, to 
mand of the German Navy 
tensified U-boat 

Some editors contend that the public is 
unaware of the gravity of the U- 
ace and urge that the Government make 
public more facts. Others argue that, if 
more facts were disclosed to the American 
people, the enemy, too, would learn them. 

Admiral Doenitz is termed “the most 
formidable of all our adversaries” by the 
Richmond (Va.) News Leader (Ind. 
Dem.), while the Philadelphia Record 
(Ind.) calls him “a tough expert in sub- 
marine warfare.” 

“Nineteen forty-three is going to be a 
very unpleasant year for the United Na- 
tions,” in the opinion of the Troy (N.Y.) 
Times-Record (Ind.), “unless effective 
methods can be evolved to protect our 
cargo ships.” 

“By spring,” says the Helena (Mont.) 
Independent (Rep.), “Hitler may have 
between 500 and 700 U-boats to throw 
against Allied shipping—bigger and more 
deadly prowlers than the Allies have had 
to deal with in the past. This year will 
see Germany’s greatest and final bid for 
supremacy.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle (Ind.) 
cites two factors upon which, it says, so- 
lution of the problem depends—‘whether 
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Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


CARRYING A HEAVY LOAD 





Germany can build subs faster than the 
Allies can sink them, and whether we can 
build ships faster than the German sub- 
marines can sink them”—and adds: “The 
answer in both cases is in the affirmative.” 

But the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Tele- 
gram (Ind. Dem.) argues: “Production 
of cargo ships faster than they are being 
sunk is not an adequate answer to the 
menace, because each laden ship sunk de- 
prives American and Allied forces over- 
seas of vital supplies and materials.” 

“We are still far from winning the 
against the submarine,” agrees the New 
York Times (Ind. Dem.). “Our losses in 
this battle, in fact, imperil what we have 
managed to gain in every other battle.” 

“It is elementary to say that, if our 
life lines to the world’s battle fronts, now 
being ravaged by U-boats, are actually cut, 
the United Nations cannot win the war,” 
contends the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
(Ind.), “but due largely to the policy of 
suppressing shipping losses, the general 
public does not realize the gravity of the 
situation.” 

But the San Antonio (Tex.) Express 
(Ind.) declares that the “scope and diffi- 
culty of the supply task ecannot be fully 
impressed upon the public mind for rea- 
sons of military secrecy.” In the same 
vein, the Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Jour- 
nal (Ind.) suggests: “It may well be that, 
behind the scenes, the Navy Department 
is now working out the answer to the sub- 
marine. If that is true, the story, of course, 
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CONFLICTING HARVEST MOONS 


could not be told without giving the enemy 
important information.” 

However, the Christian Science Monitor 

(Ind.) urges that the Navy’s “offensive 
purpose and the losses which impel it 
might be entrusted to the public, not on 
any general grounds that democratic peo- 
ples should be kept informed, but because 
only if the public understands and sup 
ports an antisubmarine campaign will it 
be adequately effective.” 
“Give us the facts,” urges the Jackson 
(Miss.) Daily News (Dem.) “If Wash- 
ington wants the people to understand 
fully what the U-boat peril means, it 
should give plain facts.” 
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INSIDE VIEW OF A HEALTHY SOLDIER . 


Ew: N WAR has its bright and hopeful 
side—even this war of frightfulness. It 
is bringing the surest, most conclu- 
sive test for tuberculosis to millions 
of young Americans. As a matter of 
standard practice, those volunteering 
or called under Selective Service are 
radiographed—pictures of their lungs 


are made on X-ray film. 


This alertness and determination on 


the pert of Army physicians to keep 


the Army free from tuberculosis are 


° . This X-ray pic ture in 
minute detail shows Army physic ans that his lungs are sound— 
free from tuberculous infection. It was made on Kodak X-ray Film 
in “the greatest tuberculosis hunt of all time.” 





















REJECTED... serious tuberculous infection. Not only isa man unfit 
to fight kept out of the Army—for the first time, perhaps, he learns 


of his condition, and begins his own campaign against another 


enemy which can be conquered. 


IKodalk X-ray Film helps guard our armed forces 


against Tuberculosis 


also performing an invaluable servic c 
for those found to be infected. For 
tuberculosis, with timely measures, 
can be cured. But frequently it does 
not give a warning of its presence, 


without a radiograph. 


r 
Tis is the greatest X-ray job since 
Kodak introduced flexible X-ray film, 


to replace cumbersome plates, in 1914. 


It prophesies the not-too-disiant 
time when X-ray will make possible 
the examination of all our people—as 
hundreds of thousands of industrial 
employees have been examined, asa 


matter of routine, for years. 


A good deal has been accomplished. 
X-ray pictures have already been a 
major factor in beating tuberculosis 
down from first place to seventh, as a 
Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


hazard of life... 


Serving human progress through Photography 
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Salute to America’s Packers 


An outstanding example of effective 
wartime advertising is seen in the “‘Meat 
Educational Program’’, which is spon- 
sored by the American Meat Institute 
and is appearing in national magazines 
and newspapers. This campaign is typ- 
ical of the new “duration advertising” 
now employed by many advertisers to 
maintain their business identities and 
at the same time aid the war effort. 
This and similar advertising merits 
approbation because it makes impor- 
tant contributions to the building and 
sustaining of civilian morale by inform- 




















ing our people on the reasons why 
cooperation and personal sacrifices are 
required in order to carry on this war. 

Through the Office of War Informa- 
tion—Bureau of Campaigns—Washing- 
ton, D. C., advertisers may obtain 
suggestions on how they may coop- 
erate with Government-sponsored 
educational campaigns. 

Whether your advertising consists of 
distribution of only a few thousand 
booklets and folders or is a magazine 
and newspaper campaign, your Gov- 
ernment will welcome its assistance. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Printing Papers Since 1872 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
NEW YORK: 122 E. 42nd St. * CHICAGO: 8 S. Michigan Ave. * LOS ANGELES: 510 W. 6th St. 
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Question 


Gf the Week 


Varying forms of a pay-as-you-go sys- 
tem of tax collection are under considera- 
tion by Congress. One proposal, sponsored 
by Beardsley Rumi, Chairman of the New } 
York Federal Reserve Bank, would forgive 
all the taxes on 1942 income, while an- 
other would spread the 1942 liability over 
a period of five years 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion, The United States News asked 
members of Congress, tax authorities and 
others the following question 

Should taxes on 1942 income be 
completely forgiven under a pay-as- 
you-go plan, or should the 1942 lia- 

| bility be made payable in five annual 
installments in addition to the current 
taxes for those five years? 

Answers were printed last week. More 
are presented herewith | 

EE — 





Rep. Frank Carlson 


(Rep.), Kans.; Member, 
on Ways and Means, 


House Committee 


answers: 

Our present method of continually being 
in arrears on personal income tax pay- 
ments is a threat to the solvency of our 
federal budget and a millstone around the 
neck of the taxpayer. This may be cor- 
rected by moving our tax clock ahead one 
year. We would continue to pay our taxes 
as at present, except they would be on a 
current basis. 

I believe that the problem of tax debt 
must be solved and we can do so by using 
the 1942 personal income tax liability as 
the tentative tax liability for 1943. The 
suggested solution offered in the plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Ruml gives relief to the tax- 
payer and does not embarrass the income 
of the Treasury. 


E. D. Bransome 
New York City; President, Vanadium Corp 
of America, 
(by telegraph) 
answers: 

Common sense seems to dictate a middle 
ground between complete forgiveness and 
term payments. Even five years seems 
much too short. Twenty per cent added to 
what some brackets are already paying 
may well wreck a lot of incomes to the 
detriment of the tax-collecting program as 
well as morale. 


Saul Cohn 


New York City; President, City Stores Co., 
by telegraph 
answers: 

I believe that the pay-as-you-go plan is 
advisable because we should have a higher 
measure of sacrifice, do everything possible 
to prevent inflation, and leave the economy 
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“Let our swords be mighty, and 
mighty indeed will be our 
plowshares.” 


Dr. Charles M. A. Stine, V.P. 
E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Company 


®@ On the giant forge of American industry, 
the mightiest weapon of all time is being 
shaped and tempered. 


Yet the day will come when we lay aside that sword . . . a day when the forge 
glows still brighter to fashion the “plowshares” of peace. And so urgent will 
be the need, there will be no rest for the smith. 


This is fact, not fancy. Today, for example, Bullard machine tools by the thou- 
sand are helping to produce our armament. Tomorrow, these same machines 
will be “out of uniform” and hard at work on the vast reconstruction program 
facing us. 


The accuracy and speed of Bullard Vertical Turret Lathes and Mult-Au-Matics 
have earned them a distinguished service record in the war effort. In the days 
to come their instant adaptability to new jobs, plus their remarkable versatility, 
will make them invaluable to their owners and to the nation. 
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The Victory Hut literally leaps into being to house soldiers, sail- 
ors, marines and Coast Guardsmen...Construction time with an 
experienced crew is only six man-hours with important savings 
to government as a result. 


The Victory Hut is not an accident. It is the direct result of 
efforts of the armed forces to obtain fully pre-fabricated, demount- 
able, portable housing, to give maximum satisfaction in camp and 
under actual field conditions, at minimum cost to government. 
Records show saving of $30 to $50 per man housed. 


Air-Space insulated as a protection against both extreme heat 
and cold, solidly constructed and as scientifically designed as a 
weapon, the Victory Hut is paying big returns today in high 
troop morale, plus valuable days and dollars saved. 





Industrialists: “Texas Pre-Fab" makers of the Victory 
Hut, also make Victory Homes—quick, economical, sat- 
isfactory housing for war workers. Victory 
Homes are available to your employees in 
a matter of weeks—ready for occupancy ! 
Write or wire today for complete descrip- 
tive booklet, “Victory Huts and Homes.” 








TEXAS PRE-FABRICATED HOUSE AND TENT CO. 
ee LAME 


MAKERS OF ‘‘VICTORY’’ HUTS AND ‘‘VICTORY’’ HOMES 























as free as possible for postwar purposes 

However, this should be on graduated 
rates. I believe the 1942 liability should be 
payable in five years, with liberal provi- 
sions for hardship cases which should per- 
mit the switching from one year to anothe: 
in cases of individual distress, so as to pre- 
vent any wholesale marketing of capital 


assets. 


Hugh Satterlee 


New York City; Lawyer; Drafter of Income 
and Profits Tax Regulations for Internal 
Revenue Bureau, 1919; Member, Com 
mittee on Simplification of the Income Tox, 
National Tax Association, 

(by telegraph) 


answers: 

In order to carry out the spirit of the just 
ly popular pay-as-you-go plan, the taxes on 
1942 income or on 1943 income, whichever 
is lower, should be completely forgiven. 

A requirement that the 1942 liability be 
made payable in five annual installments 
in addition to current taxes, would be in- 
tolerably burdensome, in view of the dras- 
tic taxes now in effect and proposed. 

Because of the high estate tax, the Gov- 
ernment would lose little on the death of a 
taxpayer, and the losses from deferring 
collection to a year in which the taxpayer 
has no income would be avoided. 


H. A. Moses 


West Springfield, Mass.; Chairman of the 
Board, Strathmore Paper Co.; President, 
Rising Paper Co., 
(by telegraph) 
answers: 

I favor a pay-as-you-go plan and believe 
it the only method which can be successful 
Any plan which proposes doubling up of 
taxes will fail, because millions of taxpay- 
ers simply cannot raise necessary payments. 

I favor the Rum! plan as the most clear- 
ly thought out and thoroughly developed. 
Possible losses to the Treasury under this 
plan will be more than offset, I believe, by 
gains in total tax receipts and in the mo- 
rale of our people. 


Benjamin M. Anderson 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Professor of Economics, 
University of California; Former Economist, 
Chase National Bank, New York City, 
(by telegraph) 
answers: 

Treasury will gain more from starting 
taxes a year ahead on new income tax- 
payers than it can possibly lose when ear- 
lier taxpayers die or lose their jobs. The 
average of 1942 and 1943 incomes collected 
currently in 1943 probably is fairest and 
best, thereafter current years. 

Only one year’s tax should be collected 
in one year. Effort to collect additional 
year’s tax, even if spread over five years, 
would mean more than 100 per cent tax 
on large incomes and excessive tax on in- 
termediate incomes. One year’s tax should 
drop out altogether. 
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is YOUR office in this fix today? 


Mounting office work and a shrinking office staff... 
more paper work, more accounting, more reports to 
fill out—and a skeleton office force, loyally struggling 
to carry the load. 


There is an answer: call the Remington Rand tech- 
nical specialist. He is a veteran with long experience 
and specialized knowledge of accounting, bookkeep- 
ing, tabulating, control systems and general office 
methods. His suggestions can help you get wider use, 
and more work, out of your priceless office machines 
and equipment. For instance: 
> He can point out short-cuts in accounting work, 
so that your office machines will give you capacity 
production. 





p He can show you wartime record control methods, 
and can furnish you visible record equipment and files. 
p> He can explain simple rules for taking care of your 
office machines so that they will give uninterrupted 
service. 
p> He can still furnish your necessary office supplies 
file folders, duplicator stencils, typewriter ribbons, 
carbon paper, and many other supplies—all of depend- 
able Remington Rand quality. 

Call the Remington Rand technical specialist. He’s 
as near to you as your telephone. Ten thousand war 
plants are already using his service to help speed the 
production of war materials, He may help you win 
your Battle of Production. 


eningiin Read 


WAR PRODUCTS: Airplane propellers . . . aircraft parts . .. bombsights ... guns... machine gun parts... auxiliary aircraft motors 


. radio special equipment . . . torpedo parts ... shells ... fyzes ... ammunition loading .. . and mony others. 





A Report to the Nation § 


..on the Beverage Distilling Industry's 
Part in the War Effort...and the current 
Question of Rationing 


* H.V. Kaltenborn 


NOTED COMMENTATOR AND JOURNALIST 


N RECENT MONTHS I have received a number of letters from 

my radio and movie audience asking me this question... 
“Will our distilleries continue to produce alcoholic beVerages 
during the war?” 


Frankly, I did not know the answer. I investigated and 
here is what I found out. No distiller is making whiskey today. 
The beverage distilling industry is engaged 100% in producing 

war alcohol for the government. 

As a matter of fact, I discovered that indi- 
vidually and collectively the beverage distilling 
industry offered its facilities to the government 
one year before Pearl Harbor. 


Here’s another interesting point. While dis- 
tillers have substantial stocks on hand, made 
during peacetime...enough to-last three years 
...they have, in fairness to all, self-imposed a 
system of rationing. This will assure anyone 
interested in purchasing these products that a 
reasonable amount will be available over a 
period of time. 

During my investigation I also learned the 
answers to several other questions. I am telling 
you about them below. 





] Why is alcohol so important to war 
production and how is it used? 


Alcohol is a basic ingredient used in the 
manufacture of smokeless powder, chem- 
ical warfare materials, medical supplies, 
and synthetic rubber. In addition to our 
»wn needs, large quantities are required 
for Lend-Lease needs. 











2 How much alcohol does the govern- 
ment require for the war effort and 
where does it get it? 


_The War Production Board’s 1943 quota 


calls for 530,000,000 gallons. Half is sup- 
plied by industrial alcohol plants...and 
half by the beverage distilling industry. 


3 When the distilleries were converted 
from producing alcoholic beverages fo 
war alcohol, didn't this require much 
critical steel, copper, and bronze? 


Practically none. To conserve these much 
needed materials, the industry’s engineers 


were able to utilize tile, wood, glass, porce- _@ 


lain and other substitutes. 


XUM & 
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4 How quickly did the distilleries 
gin production of war alcohol? 


In most cases, immediately, for the bev- 

erage distilling industry had voluntarily 

begun the conversion process long before 

the government actually requisitioned its 

facilities. Today its facilities are devoted 
© 100% to the war effort. 








7 \s there any sugar used by the 
distilling industry in making whiskey 

_ or war alcohol? 
§* Sugar is never used in making whiskey 
9% ...it is distilled from grain. Likewise 
a the beverage distilling industry is mak- 
ing war alcohol exclusively from grain. 


#10 With the industry 100% con- 


*® verted for war alcohol, won't the 


federal and state governments lose 

the tax revenue from alcoholic bev- 

erage sales? 

No. The industry can still supply the 

public from reserve stocks made during 

Peacetime and continue to account for 
er a billion dollars in taxes yearly. 


2 





5 How much smokeless powder can be 
produced from the alcohol turned out 
by the distilling industry in one year? 
Enough to supply an armed force of mil- 
lions of men for three full years, but there 


are also many other vital needs for indus- 
trial alcohol besides smokeless powder. 























8 Will this use of grain deplete the 
stores needed for food? 


No. There is a tremendous surplus. The 
distilling industry is able to transform 
100,000,000 bushels of it into vital war 
material. This enables farmers to contrib- 
ute even more directly to the war effort und 
frees much needed granary space. 


11 The fact that, when war came, we had 
a full-fledged beverage distilling industry 
in existence made this contribution to the 
war effort possible. Otherwise, it is easy to 
understand how the government would 
have been forced to spend months of time 
and millions of dollars in building and ren- 
ovating distilleries and training personnel 
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6 Just how much synthetic rubber 
can be produced from the distilling 
industry’s alcohol quota? 

The industry’s facilities for producing 
grain alcohol make it possible to include 
200,000 tons of rubber from grain in the 
government’s 870,000-ton synthetic rub- 
ber program. 


9 Will many tankers and tank cars 
be needed to ship the alcohol from 
the distilleries to war plants? 


Fortunately, no. The conversion of dis- 
tilleries in the mid-west has provided the 
new ordnance and synthetic rubber plants 
with nearby sources of supply. Tankers 
and tank cars are thus conserved for 
vital shipments of fuel oil and gasoline. 








When sometimes you may be 
unable to obtain your favorite 
brand... please remember... 


1 No distiller is making whiskey 
today. 

2 Every distiller is using his plant 
100% to produce war alcohol for 
the government. 


This war alcohol is necessary for 
smokeless powder, chemical war- 
fare materials, medical supplies, 
and synthetic rubber. 


The supply of alcoholic beverages 
in storage must be made to last 
longer than originally planned. 


Therefore—in fairness to all— 
rationing has been self-imposed to 
assure a reasonable supply over a 
period of time. 


Distilled Spirits Institute, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 




















Something strange and unexpected is 
stirring among the 3$5.000,000 men and 
women who, under the law, must file their 


income tax returns and pay at least the 
first installment not later than March 15. 


Millions are holding back. They are not 


filing their returns or paying the tax as 
early as in past years. Treasury officials 


are concerned and disturbed. Never before 
has there been such a lag. 
Ordinarily, 


taxpayers. 


January is a busy month for 
A large proportion, in the past, 


have got the annual business over with. 
They have sent their returns and checks 


to the Government. But not this year: In 
late January, a quick survey by the Treas- 





ELICOPTERS—the “flivver” 

planes of post-war tomorrow 
—are just one of the many “‘miracles” 
becoming realities through industry’s 
great war production drive. 


For the harder we strive for Victory 

and the greater our efforts to pro- 
vide the boys on the fighting front 
with new and better too!s of Victory- 
the more we uncover new techniques 
and skills, new materials, new products. 


There will be a greater need for 
precision in these post-war products... 


finance leek 
CONFUSION OVER TAXES 


Fears of Officials That Public Misunderstands ‘Forgiveness’ Plan 


ury revealed, only 57,000 persons had done 
so. That fewer than one-third the 
number who filed up to the same date in 
1942. Yet the number of taxpayers 
must file this year is, by many 
the highest on record. 


was 


who 
millions, 


A tax consultant in a Southern city, for 
instance, who normally assists 50 taxpay- 
ers daily, on the to make their 
returns, President that last 
month the number dropped to between 
two and three 


average, 
writes the 


day. 

0 work- 
ers—all subject to the tax—shows not a 
single worker filed his return in January, 
that none considered his March 15 payment. 


A plant survey covering some 25¢ 





*ArTeR VICTORY 
and through the mass production 
methods we are learning today, pre- 
cision will be made economically avail- 
able to everyone. And to manufactur- 
ers this will mean, better products, 

a better market, and better public 
goodwill. 

(Below) A few of the many thousands of our 
precision-made parts that are helping bring 


Victory closer, and which will help mould our 
world of tomorrow. 
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In only one district in the United States 
was the number greater last month than jy 
January, 1942. That district, says the 
Treasury, was in North Carolina; it was 
the district represented in Congress by 
Representative Robert L. Doughton, chairs 
man of the House Committee on Ways ang 
Means. 

Treasury officials are anxiously asking; 
Why the delay? 

Is it due to agitation for a pay-as-you- 
go tax plan? These officials say it is. They 
blame pay-as-you-go altogether, say the 
public has got the wrong idea—that the 
public is holding back because it feels 
pay-as-you-go will “forgive” a part, at 
least, of their tax on 1942 income. 

Is the delay due to the high rates? 
Haven't taxpayers got the money to pay 
the first installment? Treasury officials dis- 
miss the first the rates are the 
To the second question, the 
answer is that the public actually saved 
$25,000,000,000 last year; therefore, it has 
the money—and to spare—with which to 
meet the first payment. 

Is a taxpayers’ strike likely? The Treas- 
ury sees nothing to indicate it. Its figures 
show only two-tenths of 1 per cent de- 
faults over the past 20 years, only three- 
tenths of 1 per cent last year when rates 
were highest on record. 

Both Treasury and Congress are aware 
of much grumbling over present taxes. Th 
Victory tax, for widely 
sented; many workers regard it as a wage 
asked a Congressman: “What 
do you mean, the Victory tax; have we 
won the war?” Many are talking about 
wage increases to offset it. 

And many Congressmen have got lots 
of letters bitterly complaining about the 
high rates levied by the law, de- 
manding that “something be done about 

The rank and file apparently are just 
waking up to the fact that they face heavy 
tax levies. They don’t like it. 

In its concern, the Treasury has ap- 
pealed for help to the tax committees of 
Congress. 

‘Tell the taxpayers,” it has asked in 
substance, “that pay-as-you-go is not yet 
the law; that it can’t possibly become law 
before March 15; that in the meantime 
taxpayers are required under the law as it 
now stands to make their tax returns and 
first payments this year not later than 
March 15 as they have been doing every 
year in the past.” 

The two committees answered the ap- 





question; 


law, they say. 


instance, is 


cut—one 


new 
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THESE ARE THE NEW ARCTIC SHELTERS for the Army Air Forces; the one at are so light and compact that they can be flown in large numbers to advanced 
Treas- the left is up and in use; the other at the right is being erected. These shelters bases where strategy demands airplane maintenance in this global war. 
figures 
nt de- 
three- r k : 4 © 4 ib | 
= or keeping fingers nimble... 
awart 
es. The N THE ARCTIC, where the temperature knocked down and save shipping space. glas like this one prevent us from sup- 
ely re- I often hits 65 degrees below, with They are so easy to handle that they plying as much of this material as is 
plot howling snow storms the rule and not can be put up in an hour and taken down desired to insulate houses and aid in the 
“What the exception, it’s mighty tough to re- in even less time. fuel-saving program on the home front. 
re we air an airplane engine 
gprs FOP ae sengene angen. And because of its high insulating value, But we’re mighty proud that both the 
It’s tough to keep fingers nimble for Fiberglas saves about 20,000 pounds of Army and the Navy are finding Fiber- 
ot lots working on parts and it’s equally tough fuel per season over what would be glas so valuable to them. 
ut the on the engine itself. needed to heat an uninsulated shelter. To meet these needs our production 
w, de- Yet, the Army Air Forces are meeting This provides an additional saving of is being constantly expanded. We are 
about | this problem with portable shelters—a shipping space to transport other supplies. determined to let nothing stand in the 
re just vast number of them. You see two pic- In addition, these shelters are engi- way of supplying enough Fiberglas for 
heavy tured above. neered to stand up to most arctic gales; vital wartime uses, where Fiberglas is 
These ingenious structures have semi- so cleverly built that, if bigger working the only suitable material for the job 
as ap- circular ribs of laminated wood. These or living space is needed, two or more to be done. Qwens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 
tees of ribs are covered with heavy fabric mat- shelters can be put end to end. In every poration, Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, Fiber- 
; tresses; two for the roof and sidewalls part, they are highly resistant to fire, glas Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 
ked in and one each for the front and back. moisture, and rot. 
a a me mattresses age neg with In designing and gene these in- 
pe ae iberglas,* an unusually light yet effi- genious structures, full credit goes to 
— cient insulating material made of glass Army Air Forces technicians . . . also to OWENS-CORNING 
aa al in fibrous form. the company @ of farm-build- 
r than The lightweight Fiberglas gives ing and equipment engineers 
- every these shelters a number of advan- now devoting its major efforts F | BR r & G LAS 
tages. They can be carried in eo war poomnten. . oT. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
he ap- large numbers by cargo planes. Many wartime uses of Fiber- 
They are compact when @ Name supplied on request. 
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CHEVROLET 
TRUCKS 


Vehicles of Victory 


Chevrolet trucks—like much other Chevrolet-built 
equipment—are fighting side by side with our 
ioe fighting men in all parts of the world. 


ON ' THE WORKING FRONTS—AT HOME 
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Serving Agriculture—Serving Industry 
Serving All America 


~? ae eel 
War Carriers 
for the Nation 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














peal. They have agreed on a resolution and 
each has adopted it unanimously. Here it is: 
“This Committee desires to inform the 
American people that no pending tax plan 
will relieve them of the necessity of filing 
an income tax return and paying thei 
first quarterly installment on March 15,” 
There is more in the resolution designed 
to answer public belief that pay-as-you- 
go will “forgive” the tax on 1942 income 
“Even though such a plan be developed 
prior to March 15, there will be no relief 
from the necessity of filing a return on 
March 15, and the payment made in con- 
nection therewith will be a full credit for 
the taxpayer under such circumstances.” 
Earlier, the chairman of the two com. 
mittees, Representative Doughton and 
Senator Walter F. George (Dem.), of 
Georgia, had issued a joint statement to 
the public in almost the same language 
Apparently, it produced little effect. The 
lag continued. 
Will the resolution unanimously adopted 
by the two powerful committees break th 
log jam? 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON 
. » . was Peter robbed to pay Paul? 


It is too early yet to say, but nothing 
now indicates that the 35,000,000 taxpay- 
ers are going to permit themselves to be 
hurried into making their returns. 

Taxpayers still hoping that pay-as-you- 
go will reduce the size of the installment 
they must pay March 15 have the word of 
the Treasury and the 46 Senators and 
Representatives of the two committees 
that this hope is a delusion. 

Pay-as-you-go, in whatever form it is 
enacted, will not reduce the amount of 
taxes to be paid this year. On the other 
hand, many will have to pay more under 
pay-as-you-go (in 1943) than otherwise 
What will be changed, it seems likely, is 
the method of collection, which probably 
will be by withholding, and the basis foi 
assessing the tax to make it current. 
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Camera shows '/s sheet of Aero- 
Quality Lumarith taking full force 
of free-falling 12 Ib. ball—with 
flashes of resulting rebound. V% 
stock withstands drop of 36 ft. 


Checking 


IMPACT 
STRENGTH 


of Aero-Quality 


LUMARITH 


plastics for U.S. Aircraft 


The outstanding impact strength of 


Aero-Quality Lumarith plastics is 
made visible to the human eye by 
the Gjon Mili repetitive flash photo- 
graph. The 12-lb. iron ball (4'2” in 
diameter) is dropped from a height 
of 10 feet on %” thick sheet of trans- 
parent Aero-Quality Lumarith plas- 
tic. The 12-lb. ball is shown hitting 
the Lumarith and bouncing in the 
air, leaving the sheet intact. 
Transparent Lumarith sheets are 
cold-formed or heat-formed to make 
the windows of cockpits and turrets 


for many United Nations planes 
and gliders. Aero-Quality Lumarith 
protects flyers against severe sunburn. 


Celanese Celluloid Corporation, 180 Madison 
Ave., New York City, a division of Celanese 
Corporation of America. Representatives: 
Dayton, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Washington, D. C., Leominster, Montreal, 
Toronto, Ottawa. 


LUMARITH, TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
COPYRIGHT 1943, CELANESE CELLULOID CORPORATION 


PLASTICS DIVISION 
CELANESE CELLULOID CORPORATION 
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Of course the grass always Jooks greener 
on the other side of the fence. And some- 


times it actually is greener...and a lot 
more nourishing for a little calf that wants 
to grow up to be a big, strong, healthy 
milk producer. For some lands are better 
supplied than others with the natural ele- 
ments that contribute to good, rich pastur- 
age. Among these elements, phosphorus 
is most essential. Without phosphorus 
practically no living thing—plant or 
animal—can exist. 

Phosphorus must be in the soil before 
grass and other plants will grow. Cattle 
and other food-producing animals must 
obtain it from the plants. And we, in our 
turn, must obtain it from milk, meat, eggs, 
cereals and vegetables. But in this cycle 
the phosphorus in the soil is depleted and 
must be constantly replenished. That is 


x RF 


the reason for one of the most vital in- 
dustries in the world—the mining of 
phosphate rock, which is the source of 
phosphorus. 

From Cyanamid’s phosphate mines in 
Florida come thousands of tons of phos- 
phate rock annually. Much of it 
is soldto fertilizer manufacturers 
for processing into plant food 
known as superphosphate. 
Phosphate rock is also the chief 
source of phosphorus for other 
vital needs—the production of 
munitions, the manufacture of 
many essential chemicals, and 
for use by the food, drug, min- 
ing and petroleum industries. 
American Cyanamid is not only 
one of the country’s largest sup- 
pliers of phosphate rock, but 


INVEST IN AMERICA! BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS 


MOLDING THE 


has greatly increased the efficiency of 
its mining and processing, thus con- 
serving the basic supy 
more of it available. 


and making 
is is another 
way Cyanamid serves in strengthening 
America as the Arsenal of Democracy. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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END OF ‘LITTLE-STEEL’ PAY FORMULA: 
NEW PLANS UNDER STUDY BY WLB 


New decisions are in the offing on how 
high wages will be permitted to go to off- 
set rising living costs. Involved in these 
decisions is the question of whether the 
War Labor Board’s “little steel” formula 
shall be scrapped, whether it shall be re- 
written or be left as it is. Under this for- 
mula, wages are permitted to go 15 per 
cent above the Jan. 1, 1941, level. 

Back of the decisions is the fear that lift- 
ing the lid from present wage limitations 
will touch off a new spiral of inflation. The 
seeds are present for an inflationary move- 
ment that might get out of hand. They 
grow in part from an ever-increasing de- 
mand for higher wages, congressional senti- 
ment for higher farm prices, a steady rise 
in living costs, a “black market” in foods 
that demands and gets high prices, and large 
supplies of cash in the hands of consumers. 





—Acme 


WAYNE L. MORSE 


While the War Labor Board devised the 
15 per cent formula for wage increases, a 
formula that has been adhered to rather 
strictly, the Board is not expeeted to have 
final say in formulating any wage policy 
that may be adopted. That decision prob- 
ably will come from James F. Byrnes, the 
Economic Stabilizer. But since the Board’s 
views on the question will influence the 
decision, its views are important. Here- 
with is presented an outline of proposed 
wage stabilization plans being studied by 
the War Labor Board, under the chairman- 
ship of William H. Davis, and a summary 
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of opinions already expressed by some 
Board members: 

One idea would be to base wage rates 
generally on those prevailing in certain 


areas for certain occupations. It would 
work like this: 
No wage increases, except those 


deemed necessary to correct maladjust- 
ments, would be granted for two or three 
months. In granting maladjustment in- 
creases, the present 15 per cent limit 
would be raised to 20 per cent or there- 
abouts to bring it more in line with living- 
cost increases. (The cost of living rose 
19.4 per cent between Jan. 1, 1941, and 
Dec. 15, 1942, last date for which official 
figures are available, and has risen since.) 

During this period of partial morato- 
rium, a survey of wages would be made 
by the Labor Department. This survey 


—Harris & Ewing 


WILLIAM H. DAVIS 


. the “‘little steel’’ formula faced a pincers movement 


would cover the range of wage rates paid 
for various types of jobs in different in- 
dustries in communities of varying 
and location. Idea would be to pay 
ployes a starting rate equivalent to the 
lowest rate paid by the lowest-paying em- 
ployer in the area. The maximum rate 
would be the highest paid by the highest- 
paying employer. 

The range of rates for each occupation 
then would be divided into three or four 
classes, from the highest to the lowest, in 
each area. Industries would be classified 
according to their importance to the war 


size 
em- 





Simews 


OF A NATION 
AT WAR [| 


“SUCH DEPENDABLE UNBREAKABLE 
MORALE AND PHYSICAL STRENGTH 
AS WE HAD WITH WHICH TO FACE 
THE WAR CAME FROM TEAM 
SPORTS ON SAND LOTS, HIGH 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE FIELDS, 
AND PROFESSIONAL COLISEUMS. 
THERE, ALMOST ALONE IN THIS 
LUXURY-SOFTENED LAND, HAS OUR 
OTHERWISE LEADERLESS YOUTH 
SOUGHT AND FOUND DISCIPLINE.” 


BILL CUNNINGHAM 
(Sports Editor of “Liberty’’) 


American colleges have been alert to 
new obligations imposed on their ath- 
letic departments by war conditions. 
Harvard college, traditionally com- 
mitted to a policy of complete freedom 
of choice in the matter of physical ac- 
tivities, was among the first to adopt a 
compulsory wartime program of physi- 
cal exercise for its students. 


* . * 


*‘Many Americans and a number of 
high officials, I regret to say, have 
the idea that our wealth (as a na- 
tion) is buried in the vaults at Fort 
Knox, where we have been burying 
Sold for the past few years. God 
help them and give them vision. 
The truth is that just so long as we 
are strong enough to protect this 
treasure and all the great wealth of 
the cities and the natural resources 
of our land—then, and only then, 
can it be considered an asset. The 
wealth of a nation is in the strength 

of its people.” John B. Kelly 
Asst. Director Division of 

Physical Fitness 


* * * 


Our people must be physically fit to 
carry on and win the war. It is, there- 
fore, important that our expanding 
sports programs suffer no setback from 
a shortage of sports equipment. Con- 
servation of present equipment and the 
allotment of a moderate amount of 
materials for new manufacture, will 
meet the requirements of physical train- 
ing programs essential to the continued 
health and strength of America’s work- 
ers and home front guardians. 


Wf 


President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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How far 
can a pea roll? 


From the fertile valleys of the Pacific Northwest to cities on the 
Eastern seaboard is a distance of over 3,000 miles. That’s how far a 
pea can roll—when Northern Pacific Railway gives it a start! 

Last year, carload after carload of peas—fresh, fresh-frozen, dried 
and canned—rolled to market in Northern Pacific cars . . . from 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. Many of these peas were 
grown from Washington and Montana seed peas distributed by can- 
neries to farmers along Northern Pacific tracks. 








This year, thousands of additional acres of peas 
will be planted in our territory—peas that will roll 
swiftly to our armed forces, civilians and Allies over 
the “Main Street of the Northwest”! 
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effort. Then, when an employer asked the 
Board for permission to raise wages, his 
request would be judged by his industrial 
classification. 

A second version of this prevailing. 
wage theory would be the same as the first 
except for two changes: There would be no 
dividing of the range of rates for each oc. 
cupation. This would eliminate lowest and 
highest rates and would leave only the 
rates applying to most employes in a plant; 
that is, the middle-ground rates.This ver. 
sion also would eliminate the classification 
of industries according to their importance 
to the war. 

Other variations of the same general 
plan would eliminate the moratorium on 
wage increases and would leave the 15 per 
cent formula alone until the wage study 
has been completed. 

Another view prevailing in WLB circles 
is that the way to check the trend toward 
runaway inflation is to force prices down 
and not tamper with the “little steel” for. 
mula. But this is a problem for the Office 
of Price Administration and beyond the 
control of the War Labor Board. It is a 
problem that is complicated by an admin- 
istrative setup which divides the control of 
two such closely related problems as prices 
and wages into separate authorities 

Despite President Roosevelt’s warning 
of last spring that wage earners would have 
to forego higher pay for the duration, 
there is small likelihood that the “little 
steel” formula can stand up under the 
pressure for a change. Industry members 
of the Board have signified opposition to 
such a change. But labor representatives 
on and off the Board are demanding re- 
vision. At least one public member of the 
Board, Wayne L. Morse, says a revision of 
the formula will have to be considered if 
other federal agencies cannot check living 
costs and if workers’ wages are not high 
enough to permit living standards “reason- 
ably near conditions which would enable 
them to work at maximum efficiency.” 


Hiring controls. The Government is 
entering in a big way into a new phase of 
wartime control that up to now has been 
in the experimental stage. That control 
concerns methods of placing men and 
women in jobs for which they are best 
suited and the methods of keeping them 
in those jobs. 

This method of control sometimes is 
called job freezing. But it is not as drastic 
as that. It is, in reality, a voluntary ar- 
rangement worked out between employers 
and workers under Government supervi- 
sion. Its purpose is to stabilize the labor 
market in a way that will keep war pro- 
duction moving at top speed. 

Latest step in this direction is an order 
of the War Manpower Commission extend- 
ing hiring controls to 32 areas where criti- 
cal labor shortages exist. Such controls un- 
doubtedly will be extended later to areas 
where labor shortages are not so serious. 
Before any controls become effective, how- 
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ag. | ndustrial accidents, bad enough because of the 
rst human distress they cause, are also a grievous drag 
no on production. Every day that injury lays up a 
. worker means lowered output of the materials our 
the armed forces are asking for. 
nt; Safety engineers know they must be more than 
er ever on guard as pressure for production intensifies 
a and men work against time. When war came, Beth- 
lehem Steel Company expanded its accident-preven- 
ral tion program to meet the new conditions. Special 
on efforts were addressed to the new employee to make 
rn him safety-conscious from the moment he walked 
y into the plant. And by posters, group meetings and 
™ individual instruction, the safe way of doing his 
rd job was ground into the subconscious of new Beth- 
wn lehem employee and veteran alike. ! 
‘ Significant are the results of a current study, 
1ce ° ° . . 
he showing that of all disabling accidents to Bethlehem 
a employees less than one-third occur in the course of 
in- their work. Even with employment rolls upped by 
of , r i 
nes NEW WORKER—Every new employee in a Bethlehem Plant wears this the tens of thousands and plant operations at top 
button. It helps to fix his attention on safety. It signals to more speed to meet the demands of the war program, the 
experienced employees that he is new to the plant, and they keep Bethlehem employee is safest. best protected against 
ing an eye on him, and do not hesitate to offer friendly guidance in case pine : 4 : 
ive he forgets instructions and unknowingly breaks any safety regulation. injury, during the hours he spends on the job. ! 
on, 
tle 
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to 
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the 
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ing 
igh 
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ble 
is 
of AUTOMATIC HAND GUARD— This man is 100% HEAT-INSULATED — Asbestos-covered EYES DOUBLY GUARDED — Even though this 
en operating a trimming press. If he should hood, chrome-leather full-length apron, grinder is equipped with a heavy glass 
rol absent-mindedly let his hands move too chrome-leather gloves, chrome-leather full- shield, the eyes of the man who is operat- 
nd near the danger zone, the two cables will length sleeves and asbestos guard on torch ing it are given further protection against 
sl automatically whisk them back to safety, handle give this worker complete pro- sparks or flying bits of abrasive by the 
_ before the ram of the press descends. tection against heat and flying sparks. cup goggles that he is wearing. 
em 
is 
tic 
ar- 
ers 
vi- 
0r 
r0- 
ler ; 
id- — a 
ti- SEAL FOR ACID FUMES—To prevent fumes es- 
F . caping from this acid-etching tank, air is 
al > Bethlehem Steel Company is actively blown in at the right, as the arrows indicate, 
2as supporting the National Safety Coun- and across the surface of the acid and sucked 
us. cilin its campaign against accidents in out at the left, providing an effective seal. 


we | war production, through the War Pro- 
| duction Fund to Conserve Manpower. 
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ever, WMC regional directors in the $2 
designated areas must work out programs 
with local labor-management committees 
When the programs are worked out, the 
effect on employers and workers will be: 

Hiring will be under the supervision 
BILLS oa WITHHOLDING of the WMC regional directors. Bulk 
MATER! TAX LAW of it probably will be done through 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, but all private hiring facilities 
will be used, such as employer offices, 
union hiring halls, etc. 

Workers will be expected to take 
jobs where they can utilize their 

— skills to best advantage. 
GOVERNMENT A a s Lge ay oe E comags nog 
~ wil ge rs Ca over em movers in 
OWNED ASS e N nonessential industries. 

Workers in essential industries can- 
not move to nonessential industries. 
If they move from one essential in- 
dustry to another, they must have 
permission of previous employer or 
WMC. 

Workers will not be expected to 
stay on jobs to which they are not 
suited. 

Employers need not retain incom- 
petent workers or those failing to com- 
ply with work rules, unless discharge 


NO MATTER WHICH WAY YOU TURN | __ ®t intesere with the war efort! 


Excluded from the plan are firms em- 


ploying fewer than eight persons and non- 
eee Cage are Owes pro ems manufacturing concerns employing fewer 
ae eae 





than 25. 

An insight into how the plan can be ex- 
pected to work comes from experienc 
VERY new form sens every new record with a similar plan m Louisville, Ky 
There, during a 60-day period, the rate of 
job turnover declined 50 per cent, labor 
lems in business operation. Staff and facili- pirating was reduced, but voluntary trans- 

‘ . : fer of workers from nonessential to essen- 
ties are strained; simple, low-cost ways © tial jobs did not increase materially. 
get the job done are imperative. There is no force of law behind the 





... every new report brings new prob- 


plans. However, there are indirect pres- 

If you are an owner of Addressograph- sures that can be used to hold both work- 
Multigraph products, consider their ex- ers and employers in line. If a draft-age 
man leaves his essential war job without 


tended use in any OL every department of permission, he runs the risk of being put 


your business that works with forms, records in the armed services. If the man is not of 

d A d h b draft age, he may be refused a chance to 
and reports. sound approach to better, work at any other job. Employers can b 
faster, more accurate results ... with a forced to comply by threats to withhold 


or withdraw Government contracts, or 
through refusal of the War Production 
methods made possible by versatile Board to grant priorities for materials. 


Addressograph and Multigraph equipment. 


minimum load on manpower... is through 





Strikes. A total of 160 strikers in all 
To find out Sow the equipment you al- industries was reported in Washington in 
December. These involved 57,000 workers 


ready have can be adapted to more uses in and the loss of 200,000 man-days, com- 


your business, call in a trained Addresso- pared with 165 strikes during November, 
" Multi h " Th involving 55,000 workers and resulting in 
graph or ultigraph representative. e 175,000 man-days of idleness. 


practical ideas he has to offer are based on Strikes involving war industries jumped 
to 96 ir December from 91 in November. 
These strikes in December resulted in a 
nearest Agency, er write— loss of 119,572 man-days and involved 
18,571 workers. Time lost through strikes 


in December was co ed by the Wa 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION ony ners ty SoS 


Labor Board to be three-hundredths of 1 


EUCLID BRANCH POST OFFICE «+ CLEVELAND, OHIO per cent of the time worked. 


results others already enjoy. Call or write 
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to the Pontiac Dealers of America 


FROM TIME TO TIME during recent months, we 
have had occasion to report to the American people 
on our progress in arms production. 


Yet, while we in the City of Pontiac have been en- 
gaged in the thrilling task of building guns, tor- 
pedoes and other materiel that our soldiers, sailors 
and marines use in actual combat, thousands of other 
members of the Pontiac family have been contributing 
to the war effort in a degree that, as yet, is neither fully 
understood nor properly realized. 


We refer to the Pontiac dealers of America . . . some 
3000 strong and scattered from Coast to Coast and 
from Canada to the Gulf. 


Spurred by the knowledge that American industry can- 
not function to fullest effectiveness in war production 
if the nation’s automotive transportation is seriously 
impaired, they have “carried on” for over a year now 
in the face of steadily increasing difficulties. 


Theirs is the important national duty of PRESERVING 
AMERICA’S AUTOMOBILES . . . of seeing that they 
are maintained in good, safe operating condition . . . 
and of keeping them running with maximum efficiency 
and economy until victory. 


And it is a matter of record that they are fulfilling that 
duty in a truly magnificent fashion, despite decreasing 
revenues, despite the difficulties of maintaining adequate 
staffs of skilled mechanics, supervisors, parts managers, 
etc.—and in face of the countless other impediments to 
normal operation that the war economy imposes on all 
business today! 


This, we hold, is a contribution to the war effort no 
less vital than that of direct arms production—because 
“a man can't build a gun unless he can get from his home 
to the job.” 

True, they have been able to carry on as they have 
largely by virtue of their management ability and their 
good standing in their respective communities. 

But beyond that, it reflects a determination that nothing 
shall prevent them from keeping their facilities and 
specialized experience at the disposal of the civilian 
production army ... by whom they are needed now as 
never before! 


They call it “Doing their bit”. 
To which we add, ““Well done!” 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 




















In the days before America rolled up its sleeves a tall, dark, personal 
pronoun became the most-used word in the land. A pompous, self-cen- 
tered word—"'". e Then the shooting started. And we business people and 
government people and laboring people and professional people and 
army-navy-air and marine corps people set ourselves to cooperate, to win 
our war. And that's a job too big and too important for any "I". e Here 
in Hamilton, we're posting a sign in our offices and workshops, along- 
side of our “Buy War Bonds” posters. You're welcome to make one 


just like it, too. It reads, simply—There isn't an “lI” in “COOPERATE”. 


GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 


HAMILTON, O10 
THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO, 
THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO. 
GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION 
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Vrend of Arnerrcam Business 
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Employers are heading into a very tight man-power situation; are forced now 
to revise some attitudes and some employment policies in the light of events. 

Looking at the situation from the employer's standpoint..... 

If yours is not rated as an “essential industry," you face real trouble; 
you probably will have a hard time holding physically fit men of military age. 

If yours is an “essential industry," you are assured of some consideration. 
But: Your men who are not rated as “necessary men" will be under pressure to get 
jobs that will enable them to be classed as "necessary" and deferrable. 

All employers must understand that Government is striving now to drive men 
either into military service or into essential war or civilian work. 

And: Past employment policies based on deferment of married men of military 
age, with children in their families, must be reappraised. 














To get down to more definite caseS..ee. 

Nondeferrable activities: You will want first to find if your activity is 
one of the 29 listed as “nondeferrable." If it is, you then will need to plan on 
replacing physically fit men of draft age by next May. If it isn't, you still will 
have your troubles unless yours is classed as an "essential" activity. More and 
more activities will be listed as "“nondeferrable" and yours may be one. 

Nondeferrable occupation: You should become acquainted with 35 occupations 
listed as "nondeferrable." And: That list will later be enlarged. 

Married men, no children: Unless these men can be classed as “necessary" in 
an essential activity, they almost surely face a 1943 call if physically fit. 

Married, with children: About 1,000,000 out of 6,200,000, or one out of 
six, in this class may be called for service in 1943. But: If yours is an essential 
activity, or even not a nondeferrable activity, the men with children in your em- 
ploy stand a good chance of being deferred. That's because many men in the nonde-~- 
ferrable activities and occupations may be drawn into service. 

58-to-45-age group: To date, these men are unaffected by latest changes in 
draft policy. They remain not subject to call. But: There is growing prospect 
that the draft will be used to force these men into essential work. You cannot be 
sure that employes in this age group will remain free from draft if they are work- 
ing at occupations or in activities classed as "“nondeferrable." 

Physically unfit: Here are to be more than 7,000,000 men, aged 18 through 
57, who will not be able to meet Army-Navy standards. These men'‘are a reservoir, 
along with women and men over 44, on whom industry can count. 

Big point is that war demand for men is starting really to pinch. 

And: Added to this demand is the demand of war industry for very many more 
workers. To fill these demands it is necessary, by one means or another, to move 
workers out of nonessential activities into service or into essential activity. 

We tell this story in detail for you on page 13. 


























Here is something else to be concerned about: 

Living costs now are 20 per cent above January, 1941; are rising fast. 
Farm bloc is out for still higher farm prices, still higher food prices. 
Wages are rising as a result and are about to accelerate their rise. 











(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


So: Costs of doing business are going to rise still more. 

This rise in costs will not be met so easily by cutting services, by big- 
ger volume, by some reductions in quality. Instead: The volume of civilian busi- 
ness is about to contract, is about to reflect shortages of some civilian goods. 

Result is that rising costs, decreasing volume will tend to narrow profits; 
that businessmen will be forced to seek ways to protect themselves. However: 
| Government will be under pressure to resist open price rises, to try to keep down 

the level of retail prices to check a living-cost rise that is accelerating. 

This adds up to rather rough going ahead for many businessmen. 











The man to watch in this situation is Economic Stabilizer Byrnes. 

Mr. Byrnes is asked to say whether the War Labor Board should adjust its 
wage formula; whether it now should allow general increases of more than 15 per 
cent above January, 1941. Living costs are about 20 per cent above that date. 

If he says yes: Then the lid is partly off on inflation, then workers will 
get general increases, farmers will demand more price rises, inflation will grow. 

If he says no: Then there'll probably be some big strikes, there will be a 
political break between the Administration and labor leaders. 

Chances are about 50-50 that Mr. Byrnes will say yes; that he will agree 
that living-cost rises justify a new wage increase. But: Any upward adjustment 
probably would be on the basis of a wage level 20 per cent above January, 1941, not 
30 per cent above, as union leaders are demanding. 

It's all a political issue, not an economic one. On economic grounds, there 
is little or no basis for more wage or price rises. Rather: the big need is to 
check rises in income, not to accelerate them. It's to find some way to prevent 
the present flood of dollars from touching off a real price inflation. 




















On the tax side of the inflation problem..... 

There's the same tendency to emphasize politics, not economics. Big search 
in Congress is for some painless tax, for a tax that will raise revenue, but one 
that won't be noticed by taxpayers. It's similar to the search for perpetual 
motion. 

Only suggestions that now can be made are these: 

1. Plan to pay your income tax in quarterly installments, uot in lump sun. 

2. Count on paying March and June installments as always. There is next to 
no prospect that current collection of taxes will start before July l. 

3. Expect that, starting July 1, a new withholding tax, maybe of 19 per 
cent, will be deducted from your salary or wage. That in addition to Victory tax. 

4. Plan then to pay your September and December tax installments minus the 
amount withheld from wage or salary. Thus: You can expect to pay in 1943 about 
what you would pay under the 1942 Revenue Act only part of that tax would be a 
payment on 1943 income and not on 1942 income. 

5. After that, expect in March, 1944, to make out a return as always, pay- } 
ing to the Government any tax liability on 1943 income that is greater than the 
amount withheld, or asking a refund if the withholding is more than due. 

That's the general idea as it is shaping up here. It really amounts to a 
forgiveness of some taxes on 1942 income for persons having a net taxable income 
of no more than $2,000 and a definite percentage forgiveness for bigger taxpayers. 
And: In reality, individuals would pay currently very little if any more tax than 
they would pay under existing tax law. On surtax net income above $2,000 they 
Still would be a year behind in payments as at present. They would be current 
only on income in the first surtax net income bracket up to $2,000. 

Almost all tax planning is bogged down pending pay-as-you-go settlement. 

Changes in corporation income taxes are scarcely being considered. , 
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THIS WHITE FLAG 
MEANS 


FIGHT! 


The headlight of a troop train stabs through 
the blackness of a southern night ...white flags 
flying. 


A fast freight snakes its way through the 
southern foothills. ..white flags flying, 


White flags of surrender? Not these flags! 
These white flags mark an “extra” train. These 
white flags mean troops are moving, war freight 
is rolling. These white flags mean fight! 


Today, the Southern Railway System is flying 
more white flags than ever before. Extra trains 
by the hundreds are rolling along to help move 
men, supplies, materials of war. 


Tomorrow, when free men in a free world 
have won their Victory, these “extra” trains of 





the Southern will carry a different kind of 
freight... rich foodstuffs and great crops from 
the Southland’s fertile farms and fields... 
cheaper, better products of manufacture from 
the new South’s modern industries. 


This is the vision of the men and women of 
the Southern ...who see in the white flags fly- 


ing today the promise of a better tomorrow. 


CrweeT E. Rows 


-— 
President 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 






























































































Special Raport. . 











(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


LEND-LEASE: A FIGHTING ALLY 


Growing importance of our 
assistance to Russia. Effect 
of plan on postwar trade 


The average American, tightening his 
belt under wartime scarcities, is beginning 
to ask questions about this country’s 
Lend-Lease program. Congress is begin- 
ning to investigate, to audit, to inquire 
just what Lend-Lease means to this coun- 
try and to the man in the street. And 
these inquiries have brought forth re- 
vealing answers. 

The Lend-Lease program itself is be- 
coming a major enterprise. At present, for 
example, shipments amount to around 
$1,000,000,000 a month, which is about 
twice as much as this country ever ex- 
ported in its history. Lend-Lease is dwarf- 
ing every other aspect of the war program 
except the task of supplying U.S. troops 
themselves. 

To date, $18,410,000,000 has been ap- 
propriated directly by Congress and an- 
other $35,970,000,000 can be transferred 
to Lend-Lease by the War and Navy de- 
partments. Even this sum, which is greater 
than the national debt at the beginning of 
the war, is not enough. Lend-Lease is back 
before Congress for more money and more 
time in which to operate. 

More revealing than money figures, 
however, are reports of the actual amounts 
of materials that have left this country’s 
shores to arm and equip British, Russian, 
Chinese and other armies. 

Take weapons. One out of every three 
combat planes and tanks that were pro- 
duced in 1942 now is being operated by 
soldiers in an ally’s uniform. All in all, 
this country’s war plants shipped 19 per 
cent of last year’s production to the fight- 
ing fronts for use by other countries. 

Now take raw materials. This country 
has no surplus of any industrial material, 
yet an important quantity of nearly every- 
thing has been sent abroad to keep war 
factories going in England, Canada, Rus- 
sia and India. Last year zinc shipments 
amounted to 12 per cent of total U.S. sup- 
plies; 7.3 per cent of the steel went abroad, 
7.2 per cent of the copper, and 3.5 per 
cent of the aluminum. The United States 
even relinquished a fraction of its precious 
tin supplies and shipped 6.3 per cent of its 
oil and gasoline to other lands for other 
armies. 

America’s machine-tool industry has a 
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How Pool of Resources Aids 31 Nations, Helps to Supply U. S. Troops 


vast backlog of orders. Still these plants 
gave handsomely to equip war factories in 
Britain, Russia and Canada, and, in 10 
instances, complete factories were de- 
livered. Altogether, machine-tool exports 
last year accounted for 12.4 per cent of 
United States production, mostly on Lend- 
Lease. 

Food shipments were but a small part 
of total U.S. supplies, but they add up to 
important tonnages and contribute slight- 
ly to shortages at home. More than 1,000,- 
000,000 pounds of pork, for example, 
amounting to 10 per cent of last year's 
supply, was sent to Britain and Russia. 
Lend-Lease also sent abroad 684,000,000 
pounds of eggs, 10 per cent of the coun- 
try’s supply; 23 per cent of the country’s 
cheese and dry skim milk, and 13 per cent 
of the supply of lard and vegetable oils. 
Butter shipments to Russia amounted to 
17,400,000 pounds—less than 1 per cent 
of domestic stocks—but this year Russia 
is to get 5 per cent of the supply. 

Basic purpose of Lend-Lease is to-form 
a pool of military supplies for the United 
Nations, regardless of cost and without 
consideration of repayment. Because this 
country is the world’s largest storehouse 
and producing center, the United States 
will contribute the bulk of the pool. 

The distribution of these supplies is 





dictated by military necessity, not by buy- 





ing power. The amount of food the United 
States can spare for its allies is based on 
minimum military and civilian needs at 
home, not on how much American citi- 
zens would like to have, or are able to 
pay for. 

Great Britain gets farm machinery as 
well as food because one pound of farm 
machinery will produce eight pounds of 
food over there. Russia gets steel, alumi- 
num and tools to make airplanes and 
tanks, as well as the finished products, 
because in the long run those materials 
and tools will save shipping space. 

War developments also determine 
where Lend-Lease materials go. Thus, Rus- 
sia has passed England as the major bene- 
ficiary of the program because Russia is 
fighting on the longest front with the 
most men. Last year Russia received from 
the United States 2,600 airplanes, 3,200 
tanks and 81,000 trucks, jeeps and other 
vehicles—more than has been sent to any 
other country since the program began. 
In addition, the British supplied Russia, 
by the same Lend-Lease methods, with 
2,600 tanks and 2,000 planes from their 
own factories. 

Most other Lend-Lease shipments of 
weapons went last year to Egypt, India, 
Australia and New Zealand. The British 
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REPRESENTATIVE BLOOM GETS A POINTER FROM LEND-LEASE ADMINISTRATOR STETTINIUS 
e « « the average American tightened his belt 
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AN “E” FOR MAKING VALVES 


a we feel honored. 


There are about 15,000 of us here at 
the Chicago Works of Crane Co. who 
are mighty proud to wear our “E” pins 
—mighty pleased at the teamwork of 
management and workers that has won 
us the Army-Navy “E”. 


It takes a lot of bearing down, a lot of 
Sweating, to get that kind of recognition. 


We are proud that the “know how” 
we acquired during the years of peace is 
recognized by the Navy and Army as 
being so important to the conduct of 
the war—proud that we won the Army- 
Navy “E” for making the valves we 


RANE VALVE 


have always made — only more of ’em. 


We'd like to tell you how many valves 
we are making. But the Armed Services 
wouldn’t want us to. You can guess it’s 
plenty, though, when you think that be- 
low decks of every cruiser, destroyer 
and battle wagon is a maze of piping— 
when you think of the scores of ship- 
yards turning out these fighting craft 
and cargo craft—when you think of the 
valves needed by the Army in bases, 
cantonments and ordnance plants 
throughout the country. 


You can get some idea of what this 
means when we tell you that Crane, the 


world’s largest producer of valves, has 
doubled and redoubled its capacity to 
help control the vital flow of steam and 
water, oil and gasoline—for our Navy 
and Merchant Marine. 

So, here at Crane we’re proud of this 
Army-Navy “E” and assure America 
that it will help us bear down—help us 
get our end of this war job done so we 
can all get back to the jobs of peace. 

Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 


Whenever you see a valve— whenever 
you turn a faucet, let it remind you of 
how much Crane flow control has con- 
tributed to the American way of life. 





Eighth Army, for example, got 1,000 


planes, 500 tanks and many antitank guns 
44 44 | before the offensive was launched against 
- Field Marshal Rommel, the Nazi com. 

mander in Africa. 

Food for Russia became important after 
the loss of the Ukraine, and last December 
Great Britain took second place here, too 
Most U.S. deliveries to the Soviet consist 
of pork, sugar, dried vegetables, vegetable 
oils and dairy products to supplement th 
meager Russian diet of black bread, lard 
and soup. 

Lend-Lease as a two-way street also is 
being emphasized now that American 
troops are fighting on foreign soil. U.S 
soldiers in the South Pacific, for instance, 
are being fed by Australia and New Zea- 
land. These Dominions have supplied 43. 
000,000 pounds of meat, 25,000,000 pounds 
of potatoes, an equal amount of other vege- 
tables, 3,000,000 dozen eggs, 6,000,000 
pounds of butter, 5,000,000 quarts of milk 
and more than 3,000,000 pounds of sugar. 

The American who grumbles at skimpy 
grocery shelves is reminded by Agriculture 








TO P urre FLOORS 


WHITE 


USING 
Minimum Man-Paower 
FOR SCRUBBING 


It’s really no problem at all with the 
right equipment . . . with a floor- 
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maintenance machine that’s fast 
enough to make practical the more | LED AEASE (OCOMOTTS 
frequent cleaning that white floors - + + ON G@ two-way street 


require, in order to maintain the 

production advantages of reflected | Secretary Wickard of the scarcity of pota- 

light. A Finnell Combination Scrub- | toes in Australia and civilian shortages of 
} 


ber is the answer. It not only has eggs, milk, potatoes, flour, fresh fruits ani 


the extraordinary speed of 8,750 cereals in New Zealand—all due to th 
sq. ft. per hour, using the largest | presence of American forces. 

size, but requires just one operator | Reverse Lend-Lease by Britain also has 
for the scrubbing, rinsing, and dry- been substantial. Lend-Lease Administrator 
ing operations! Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., told the House 


F Itation, free fl li Committee on Foreign Affairs that two- 
or consultation, ree floor survey, or it- thirds of the warships that convoyed th 
erature, phone or write nearest Finnell | : Ns en ich | 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3702 East | North African expedition were British. n 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. | addition Britain has been supplying Ameri- 
| can troops in the British Isles without 
counting the cost in money terms. 


In fact, Major George A. Spiegelberg. 
Fl 1 HT t L L 7 Y q T F in ( i ' BRANCHES recorder for the Army's General Purchas- ‘ 
7 ° IN ALL ing Board in Europe, has said that it would 


Pioneers and Speciadisls in PRINCIPAL take almost a division to keep track of 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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“Howdy Sailor’ 


It’s been a year since these boys have seen each 
other. They'll have plenty to talk about tonight, 
and somewhere in their conversation one of 
them is sure to say something like this: — 


“The more I see of how the other fellow does 
it, Bill, the more I appreciate the good old 
U.S. A. Why, nobody else in the world has all 
the things we have—=millions of cars, millions 
of homes owned by the folks who live in them 
— millions of radios, telephones, electric re- 
frigerators and other things like that — why 
they’re almost as common as tooth paste. No sir, 
I like the way we've always run things back 
home— you know—the American way of life. 


a * * 


Call it what you will—free enterprise, private 
enterprise, our commercial competitive system, the 
American brand of freedom, or any one of a dozen 
other labels, they all help explain the American 
way of life. 


Because of it, we enjoy the world’s highest living 
standards. We work, talk, read, vote, laugh, pray, 
plan and play pretty much as we please. We advance 
in life as far as our ambitions, talents and energies 
allow. We raise our children as we wish. Our homes 
are our castles. If we don’t like our laws and officials 
we change them without bloodshed. And though 
wars and depressions still plague us, the flame of our 
opportunities, hopes and dreams for the future never 
burned more brightly than now. 


Thank the American way of life, too, for making 
possible the “impossible” war production records 
being marked up month after monih by industry 
and labor together. Among the millions supporting 
our fighting forces“ are nearly 70,000 Republic 
men aid women. 


Armor plate to protect our fliers and tank crews— 
ship plates in tonnages 500 per cent more than a 
few months ago—electric furnace alloy steel produc- 
tion 7 times greater than two years ago—parts and 
assemblies for fighting planes—steel for guns, shells, 
bombs and other war materiel are pouring from 
Republic mills with all the record-smashing speed 
and fury that free men can put into the job. 


The American way of life will be a decisive factor 
in winning the war. Let's guard it faithfully. 


Nearly 12,000 Republic men are now enrolled in the Armed Forces. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


CLEVELAND, OHIO BUY 

ee WAR BONDS 

xportDepartment: 

Chrysler Building, AND 
STAMPS 


NewYork, NewYork 





BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION * CULVERT DIVISION 
NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION « STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION 
UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION « (Subsidiaries) TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
REPUBLIC SUPPLY COMPANY « HOWARD SUPPLY COMPANY 








dollar values. However, total aid from th 
British amounts to more than 1,000,0y 
tons of equipment, outside of constructig, 
materials obtained in Britain for barrack 
headquarters, warehouses and other build 
ings. All in all, the United States has spey: 
only $1,000,000 in Britain since Jun 
which is but a tiny fraction of the tot 
cost of maintaining U.S. forces there, ]; 
the first World War, U.S. expenses ; 
Britain and France amounted to more tha 
$2,000,000,000. 

The British have even added to Amer 
can soldiers’ food supplies, although thi 
country provides most of the Army’s 
tions in Britain because of the general foo 
scarcity. Nevertheless, British food ¢op. 
tributions have included more than 109. 
000,000 pounds of flour, 41,000,000 pound 
of potatoes, 25,000,000 pounds of fruit 
and vegetables, 26,000,000 pounds of mar 
malade and jam and 55,000,000 pounds ¢ 
sugar. 

Lend-Lease also accounts for the fa¢ 
that British fliers use U.S. planes whik 
American airmen pilot Spitfires in th 
same campaign. Furthermore, in Africa 
U.S. troops went into action with 3,80 
tons of British ammunition, 2,000 tons ¢ 
British rations, 30,000 tons of British ep. 
gineer equipment and enough British a. 
tillery to equip a U.S. division. 

U. S. home defense has benefited fron 
Lend-Lease, too. Right after Pearl Harber 
the British sent barrage balloons to the 
West Coast; British antiaircraft guns wer 
shipped to the Panama Canal and British 
built corvettes were sent under Leni. 
Lease to assist our antisubmarine warfare 

U. S. war plants also have receive 
Lend-Lease funds. More than $50,000,000 


‘Soldiers come first went into the expansion of the Ford tank ' 


and aircraft engine factories, and another 
/ 99 $10,000,000 went into Ford’s Willow Rw 

these days Dad: | bomber plant. The Lend-Lease Adminis 
3 | tration also has taken over the develop 


ment of the Sea Otter, a small-type cargo 
vessel now called Seamobile, and has sup- 




















“Yes Mary, we certainly can afford 


to wait a few minutes for our train. plied funds for aircraft plants, shipyards, 
a % . . . and plants that make smokeless powder, 
The Seaboard gives troop trains and | incendiary bombs and other munitions 
ceneik ca : eo Finally, Lend-Lease is being used as a 
war supplies the right of way. And went of 0.5. tendign paler. Aithanih 
good reason, too.” bulk of assistance is going to Britain and 
Russia, agreements have been signed that 
6 Tha?’ c a ; : extend the program to 31 nations either 
That's all 1 ight with us. We can joined with or sympathetic to the United 
wait—soldiers can’t. 9? | Nations’ war and postwar program. 


In supporting a continued Lend-Lease 

program, Assistant Secretary of State 

| Dean G. Acheson summed up the Admir- 

4 IE A fet OA RD | istration view of concrete Lend-Lease ad- 
| vantages. First is the war advantage of 

| pooling all Allied supplies, and second is 

RA t LWAY ; hoped to be the postwar advantage of 4 
sound peace settlement. 

Lend-Lease, for example, eliminates at 
one stroke the difficult and unsettled war 
debt problem that followed the last war, 
and Lend-Lease agreements bind all coun- 
tries that receive aid to make no settle- 
ments that would throttle world trade. 
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Now, Here’s A REAL Dictator! 


HEN it comes to dictating, the great 
American consumer has them all 
beaten! As far as he’s concerned, getting 
the best is very simple. 
You just ask for it! 
But supplying the best is not a simple 
matter for the manufacturers on whom 


this great dictator is casting his shadow— . 


especially in the case of the new products 
he is expecting as soon as peace is declared. 

Automobiles at half the cost, that go 
twice as far to the gallon! Houses that cost 
no more than a good car, but with all the 
conveniences of a palace! Household equip- 
ment that will be compact and indestruc- 
tible! Air conditioning, radiant heating, 
television, electronic household controls... 

And priced so that the average American 
can afford all of them! 


American industrial ingenuity will give 
the consumer what he wants. But it will 
take revolutionary practices. And often the 
use of apparently fantastic materials. 

Of course the war has brought about the 
eager testing of every material that re- 
search and metallurgy could devise. And 
many of these substitutes have earned a 
definite place in the field of metallurgy. 

But which material? Under what circum- 
stances? For which specific application? 

Revere can help answer many of the 
questions that beset industry. For just as 
industry in the future will not be restricted 
to the traditional materials, neither will 
Revere. Since the war started, in addition 
to widening still further the uses for copper 
and its alloys, Revere has gained wide ex- 
perience with the light metals, and has 


developed wholly new kinds of alloys with 
important properties that can cut manu- 
facturing costs for many industries. 

With this great expansion in the range 
of Revere metals, you can be sure of singu- 
larly impartial service from Revere. Today, 
the copper industry is working all-out for 
Uncle Sam. No copper is available except 
for winning the war. But post-war planners 
with specific problems in metals are re- 
ferred directly to the Revere Executive 
Offices in New York. 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York 
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»-. as shown by actual cases from U. S.F. 2 G. files 





SLIPS ON ICE, 


SUES 
FOR $10,000 


It was only a small patch of ice on 
the sidewalk, but Mrs.— ———of 
New York State valued her injuries 
at $10,000 when she slipped. It 
would have meant financial loss and 
courtroom headaches for the property 
owner, but thanks to a public liability 
policy with U. 8S. F. & G. the owner 
was protected and relieved of trouble 
and expense. You may get a jolt if 
someone is injured on your premises 
and sues you for damages. 


PLATE GLASS WINDOW 


SMASHED 
BY CAR 


The shopkeeper wasn’t pleased to 
have an automobile in his display 
window . . . because it had skidded 
in, out of control. But within 24 
hours U.S. F. & G. had replaced the 
broken ... but insured . . . glass. 
The life of display windows averages 
8 years, and the cost of plate glass 
has been rising. You may get a jolt 
if your plate glass windows are 
smashed ... and not insured. 











HOW SHIPPING CLERK 


EMBEZZLED 
$34,500 


When a shipping clerk turned sales- 
man, stealing merchandise and sell- 
ing it, he cleared $34,500. His em- 
ployers were only partially covered, 
having failed to take the amount of 
fidelity insurance recommended by 
their U. S. F. & G. agent. So the 
partly insured employers had to 
assume a large portion of the loss. 
If war is making you use new and 
untried workers, you may get a jolt 
unless you review your insurance in 
the light of today’s conditions. 












INJURED BY 


EXPLODING 
BOTTLE 





Just three days after he mailed his 
U.S. F. & G. agent a check for the 
premium.on a new $10,000 accident 
and health policy, a ginger ale bottle 
exploded, completely blinding the in- 
sured in one eye. The U.S. F. & G. 
paid the claim. You may get a jolt 
from injury or illness unless you 
carry adequate accident and health 
insurance. 


<i oul i your Doctor or Lawyer 


ONE BURGLARY 


CAUSES 
30 CLAIMS 


Pity the poor tailor! Not only was 
his shop burglarized, but he was 
faced with 30 irate customers de- 
manding full value for their stolen 
clothes. Fortunately his burglary 


insurance with U. S. F. & G. paid 
all of the claims. Today, with crime 
on the increase, you may get a jolt 
in the pocketbook unless you are 
adequately insured against burglary, 
robbery and similar hazards. 








To help you avoid serious financial jolts, 


your local U.S. F. & G. agent places at 


your disposal knowledge of insurance 
and how to use it plus on-the-spot serv- 


ice in the payment of losses. He papa 
glad to make a Graphic Audit o ’ — 
present insurance program to he Pp} 
guard against wartime risks which i 
an insurance audit imperative. urs 
U.S. F. & G. agent is one of ayer” 
serving communities great an¢ pec 
throughout the United States, its ve ro 
sions, and Canada. Consult him today. 


U. S.F. & G. 


3U ITY CO. 
STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY 
and its affiliate. 
ARANTY FIRE CORPORAT 


UNITED 


10N 
FIDELITY & GU 


Home Offices Baltimore, M4. 
om eee 
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Weve Been Llsked: 
HOW SERVICES SELECT DRAFTEES 


(Men about to be inducted into the 
armed forces will be given a chance to 
say which service they prefer: this is part 
of the new draft plan under which the 
Selective Service System supplies men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 38 for the Navy, 
Marines and Coast Guard, as well as for 
the Army. Inductees, have no 
assurance that they will end up in the 
service they ask There are many 
factors involved. Men of draft age will 
want to know about the physical require- 
ments and the procedure that governs as- 
signment of inductees into the four serv- 


how ever, 


for. 


ices.) 


Many men are asking: When and where 
should they express their preference 
for the Army, Navy, Marines or Coast 
Guard? 


If you are called for induction, you should 
express your choice of service at your in- 
duction center on the day that you report 
for your examination. A board made up 
of Army, Navy. Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard men will be there to assign you to 
one of the services, if you pass your physi- 
cal examination. Local Selective Service 
boards have nothing to do with the actual 
assignment of individuals to particular 
services. 


These military mduction boards will con- 
sider each man on the basis of the service 
for which he seems best fitted. But they 
have instructions to give the fullest con- 
sideration practicable to the preference ex- 
pressed by the man. Each induction center 
will assign certain proportions of its men 
to the Army, Navy, Marines and Coast 
Guard. If too many ask for one service, 
some of them would have to go into an- 
other service. The Army will get about 44 
men for each 10 distributed among the 
other three services. 


Will you have to meet the identical phys- 
ical requirements for all four serv- 
ices? 


At the induction center you will be ex- 
amined by an Army or Navy medical 
officer, but the same physical standards 
will apply in either case. The services have 
agreed upon one set of standards; these 
are higher than those formerly required 
by the Army and are nearer to the stricter 
Navy requirements. Men coming up to 
these uniform standards will be appor- 
tioned among the four services. The Army 
then can take, in addition, some of those 
whose minor physical defects kept them 
from meeting the higher standards. Those 
not accepted will be reclassified by the 
local draft boards. 


FEBRUARY 12, 1943 


Can the men being inducted ask to be 
put into the aviation branch of one of 
the services? 

Yes. The time to express such a choice is 

when you report at your induction center. 

At the same time you should give any 


other information about past experience 
that might show you are particularly 


suited for one phase of military or naval 
service. These qualifications will help to 
guide the joint Army-Navy induction 
board in deciding where you can _ best 
serve. 


Can a man waiting for a draft call ask to 
be inducted ahead of time? Would he 
have a better chance to get into the 
service of his choice? 


You can ask your local draft board to call 
you ahead of your turn and at the same 
time express your preference for service by 
filling out Selective Service Form 165. If 
you are qualified for the service you select 
and a vacancy exists, you probably would 
be assigned to it. But local boards have 
been told not to give absolute assurance 
to anyone that he will be placed in any 
particular service. 


Are the services allowed to accept any 
men now by voluntary enlistment? 


All of men under 
18 and over 37 years of age, provided they 
can meet the physical requirements. But 
men within the draft ages of 18 and 37, 
inclusive, are supposed to enter the serv- 
ices only through Selective Service. 


the services can enlist 


Do men reporting for induction get their 
travel expenses paid to the centers 
and back home if they take a fur- 
lough? 


All men called for induction get their 
railroad or bus fare paid to the induction 
stations, and their fare back home if they 
are rejected. Those entering the Army also 
get their fare back home if they take a 
furlough at the time of their induction. 
But State Selective Service headquarters 
are telling local boards to advise men ap- 
plying for service in the Navy, Marines 
and Coast Guard to take along their fare 
hoine from induction centers, if they plan 
to ask for furloughs. The reason is that 
those entering the naval services are put 
on the pay roll the day they are sworn in 
at the induction stations. Then they must 
pay their own travel expenses home on 
furlough, just as any other member of the 
Navy, Marines or Coast Guard. Men en- 
tering the Army do not go on the pay roll 
until the end of their induction furloughs, 
so they get travel expenses back home. 
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PRECISION PARTS 











Look Close! You're 
STUDYING VICTORY! 


You ve heard rumors of the incredibly pre- 
cise instruments that guard, aim, detect, and 
protect for our fighting men and machines. 
We can’t give away war secrets about how 
they work, but we can tell you how ac- 
curately they’re made, for Ace men and 
tools are doing tricks for victory that 
couldn’t be done in quantity a few short 
years ago. 

Those tiny 
“beads” pictured 
at the left are 
really rollers. 
They’re so accu- 
rate that the heat 
of your hand 
throws them out 
of tolerance. An 
invisible scratch 
would make them 
useless. The hole 
and the outside 
diameter must be 
so concentric that they can be checked only 
on a band of light. If the No Go gauge so 
much as “feels” the hole, they’re rejected. 
Specifications read: “Outside and inside di- 
ameters toa mirror finishand concentric with- 
in .0001 inch.” We deliver them in thousands. 

That’s the kind of precision that is going 
to save you time and money after the war. 
It will make your product more accurate, 
more lasting, quicker-to-assemble, than was 
ever thought possible. If you are considering 
small parts or assemblies— machined, 
stamped, or ground, have an Ace up your 
sleeve. Send us a sample, sketch, or blue- 
print for quotation. 





“Concentric within .0001" ... 


.. and 100% parts inspection” 





ACE 
MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
Dre for Precision Parts 
1225 E. ERIE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 























MAGDRAULIC 
brakes are getting ‘the 
works’ on widespread 
fronts . . scorching and 
freezing through 
hub-deep mud, over 
hard rock-littered ter- 
rain . . operational de- 
mands that would tear 
$e * the guts out of an in- 
ferior brake. 


MAGDRAULICS up Industrial Machine 
performances by super-power braking 


© On the war-production front at home 
Magdraulics are doing their share toward pro- 
duction speedup. The remarkable torque devel- 
oped within the brake itself is being utilized to 
step up the efficiency and capacity of industrial 
machinery. 





® The Magdraulic Electric Brake is a compact, 
self-contained, streamlined unit. Simple in 


design and operating principle—very easy to | 


service. Available in several sizes, for auto- 
motive vehicles as well as industrial machinery, 
Write for Data Manual to 


EMPIRE ELECTRIC BRAKE CO., Newark, N. J. 


MAGDRAULIC 


ELECTRIC Wh. BRAKES 
a a ae 
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MORE ECONOMIC AID FOR BRAZIL: 
LOOKING BEYOND WARTIME NEEDS 


The recent meeting in Natal between 
President Roosevelt and Brazil’s President 
Getulio Vargas serves to highlight the 
growing ties between Brazil and the United 
States—the Hemisphere’s two largest na- 
tions. These ties have been tightened by 
the fact that both countries are war allies, 
but they promise to carry over in im- 
portant measure into the postwar world. 

Brazil’s military contributions have been 
significant. Airfields have been made stop- 
ping points in the trans-Atlantic ferry serv- 
ice, and Natal has been turned into an 
important naval and air base for the South 


VARGAS OF BRAZIL, ROOSEVELT OF JU. S.A. 
2 « » they met on the “Bulge” and mapped plans 


Atlantic patrol. Brazilian aviators and sea- 
men also are participating in antisubma- 
rine work 

Most important, however, are Brazilian 
resources, now being made available to the 
United States. The South American coun- 
try is contributing manganese for steel, 
bauxite for aluminum, quartz crystals and 
rubber, among other strategic supplies. 

Behind strategic production are a num- 
ber of long-range projects that promise to 
cement U.S.-Brazilian relations for some 
years to come. These include: 

The Amazon. Brazil expects this year to 
harvest 45,000 tons of wild rubber from the 
Amazon region, and to step up this pro- 
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duction to 75,000 tons in 1944. This supply 
is but a fraction of U.S. needs, but rubber 
development is being used as the corner. 
stone of a long-range program to make the 
rich, tropical Amazon Valley more pro. 
ductive. 

The Federal Loan Agency is prepared 
to advance $372,000,000 for Amazon de. 
velopment and to use this fund for large. 
scale operations, beginning with an army 
of from 50,000 to 100,000 rubber tappers, 
A five-year contract to buy all Brazilian 
rubber is being negotiated. In addition, 
Brazil hopes to use the river to tap Per } 


; he is > * 
* .. 
eas + 
—Army Air Force photo 


vian oil fields, and thereby help to solve 
its own fuel problem. 

Industrial development includes U.S. 
loans to improve the Victoria-Minas Rail- 
road, which will tap Brazil’s rich iron re- 
serves, and a $25,000,000 loan for the 
Volta Redonda steel plant. Brazilian Eco- 
nomic Co-ordinator Joao Alberto Lins de 
Barros said in Belem, on his return trp 
from the United States, that he also ex- 
pects to receive equipment for a pilot 
aluminum plant and oil-drilling equipment 
to explore oil lands in Bahia. 

Wartime scarcities and the tight ship- 
ping situation, however, appear to be fore- 
ing a postponement of Brazil's industrial 
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Gulf Lubrication 
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are helping — 
increase Pt 
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Bullet Cores... by using the cutting oil recom- 
mended by a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer, a 
manufacturer of 30 cal. bullet cores reduced produc- 
tion time from 10 seconds to 6 seconds per core. 
Result: a 67% increase in production. 


* 


Machine Guns... heat treatment of the bolt was the 
bottleneck in machine gun manufacture in a large 
ordnance plant until Gulf Engineering recom- 
mendations were adopted and Gulf Super-Quench 
was used to quench this part. In order to obtain the 
required surface hardness of Rockwell C-52, it was 
formerly necessary to carburize the bolt. With Gulf 
Super-Quench, this hardness is obtained without 
carburizing, which means a 50% reduction in heat 
treating time. In addition, Gulf Super-Quench 
hardens the bolt through its entire cross section. 
Result: bolts of better quality, an immediate 100% 
increase in production of machine guns in this plant. 


* 


Gyroscope Level Rings ... by using Gulf Cut-Aid, as 
recommended by a Gulf Lubrication Service Engi- 
neer, a manufacturer of gyroscopes increased the 
interval between tool regrinds from 24 hours to 108 
hours in the production of aluminum synchroniz- 
ing lever rings on automatic screw machines. In 
addition, finish was so greatly improved that a 










GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY :- Pittsburgh, Pa. 


polishing operation was eliminated. Result: a con- 
siderable increase in production of these vital parts. 


* 


Airplane Motor Valve Springs . . . by following the rec- 
ommendations of a Gulf Lubrication Service Engi- 
neer, a manufacturer of valve springs for airplane 
motors obtained outstanding improvements in pro- 
duction and tool life in machining operations on 
top and bottom collars, The interval between tool 
regrinds, for example, was increased from 3 hours 
to 32 hours. 
* 


Army and Navy Electrical Connectors ... a manufacturer 
of aluminum electrical connectors for Army and 
Navy equipment increased production 25% and 
secured better finishes on both turned and threaded 
surfaces through the proper application of Gulf 
Cut-Aid, as recommended by a Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer. 
* 


Explosive Projectiles ... consulted on the problem of 
improving cutting efficiency in heavy duty machin- 
ing operations required to produce 40 mm. explo- 
sive type projectiles, a Gulf Lubrication Service 
Engineer recommended Gulf L. S. Cutting Base B. 
Result: a substantial increase in production and 
tool life. 
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The great flects of war birds with which 
the United Nations will sweep to Victory 
arc dependent on the unmatched strength 
and durability of millions of impact die 
forgings (commonly known as “‘drop forg- 
ings’’), which form not only the heart of 
the plane—its powerful precision-built 
engincs—but its mighty propellers, sts 
landing gear and hundreds of other vital 
parts. In great forge shops working night 
and day these parts are forged by master 
workmen on great drop hammers— 
Chambersburg Hammers in many cases. 








The wings of the war birds are formed on 
stamps and presses of which the Cham- 
bersburg Cecostamp, designed to form 
stainless steel and other hard-to-form 
alloy sheets, 1s now an important factor. 
Not only on wing parts, but on ducts, 
channels, door and window frames and 
many other sheet metal parts, this easily 
controlled, rapidly operating tool has 
made a unique place for itself im the 
aviation industry. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


CHAMBERSBURG 


HAMMERS 





CECOSTAMPS 


‘PRESSES 





plans until after the war. Present U.§ 
shipments to South America are limited 
mostly to strategic materials. 

Meanwhile, U.S. supports to Brazil; 
domestic welfare are being supplied. Py. 
chase agreements have been made to buy 
Brazil’s usual quota of coffee, whether o; 
not it can be shipped. In addition, this 
country is buying large quantities of coco, 
and Brazil nuts. Vegetable and nut oj 
and fibers also are assured of a market 
by U.S. buyers. 

The outlook is that these commitmenty 
by the United States will carry beyond the 
war period and provide a foundation for 
co-operative enterprise in the future. 





Planning. Long-range development 
plans for Latin America, sponsored by the 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
took another step forward with the ap. 
pointment of an Inter-American Develop. 
ment Commission from the U.S. Simila 
commissions already have been formed in 
each of the 20 other American republics 

The U.S. Commission is headed by 
Eric A. Johnston, president of the U.§ 
Chamber of Commerce. Other member 
are James S. Kemper, Chicago insurance 
executive; Wilson L. Hemingway, & 
Louis banker; William B. Benton, vie 
president of the University of Chicago 
Earl A. Emerson, Ohio steel executive 
and Thomas B. McCabe, Pennsylvania 
industrialist 

This group is expected to co-operate 
with commissions in the other countries 
on postwar plans, and to work closely with 
the Committee for Economic Develop 
ment, a voluntary group of businessmen 
headed by Paul G. Hoffman, president of 
the Studebaker Corp. This group was or- 
ganized with the assistance of the Com- 
merce Department 





Labor problems. A semiofficial com- 
mission to study Bolivia’s labor problems 
has been sent to La Paz by the State De- 
partment. This move, taken at the request 
of the Bolivian Government, follows a 
recent strike in the tin-mining area, which 
led to bloodshed and charges of indirect 
interference by the U.S. Ambassador. 

Latin-American labor presents a knotty 
problem for the United States, committed 
on the one hand, to co-operative attempts 
to raise living standards throughout the 
Hemisphere, and, on the other hand, to 
refrain from interfering in internal affairs 
of other countries. The tin strike brought 
the matter to a head in Bolivia, since the 
tin output is bought largely by the United 
States, and tin miners are admitted to 
have a grievance over low wages and poor 
working conditions. 

The U.S. mission of labor experts, 
headed by Judge Calvert Magruder of the 
First U.S. Circuit Court, is expected to 
consult with a Bolivian commission and to 
recommend a labor program. Judge Ma- 
gruder is a former counsel for the National 
Labor Relations Board. 
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to work harder and sacrifice more until the price, no matter how great it may be, and 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE NEEDED FOR VICTORY NOW—BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Calpe Sait 


Working with All America for VICTORY 
UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 


A Natural Gas transmission Com- For Texas, Mail received at: Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, 


pany built in peacetime . . . now Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. For 
: . Lourstana, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, 
dedicated to serve wartime fuel re- Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. For Mussisstrrt, 


quirementsthroughout the Gulf South. Ataspama and Fuoriwa, Mail received at: Jackson, Miss. 
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shhh! The enemy 
has big ears! 


if 







0. “You never can tell who's 
i B listening, Whitey.” 
: “Yes, Blackie — and a slip 
W of the tongue can sink a 
ship! “’ 


@ Even the most innocent bit 
of conversation may give the 
enemy a clue to vital war in- 
formation. Guard your speech. 
Don’t talk to strangers about 
the War. Don’t spread rumors. 
And above all—don’t ask ques- 
tions dealing with vital war in- 
formation. 
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America is familiar, by now, with Lieu. 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, who is slated 
in reports from the field to be in supreme 
command when the Allies assail Nazi-held 
Europe from their bases in North Africa 
But they are less familiar with thre 
British fighting men who, under General 
Eisenhower, are scheduled to command 
land forces, air forces and at sea. Ameri. 
cans soon will be asking who these mep 
are. Here is the answer: 

* + 
Gen. Sir Harold Alexander is to com. 
mand all ground forces. His motto, whic 
has spread through the British Army, is 
“Attack, attack and attack again, even 
when you are on the defensive.” But, 
paradoxically, he is best known as the 
leader of two of this war’s famous retreats 

General Alexander commanded at Du. 
kerque, and Tommies crossed the Chan- 
nel with stories of how, under terrific fire, 
he sat on the beach, calmly building 
sand castles. He was last to leave. Then, 
last spring, he was in Burma in charge of 
a campaign that developed into one long 
retreat. His two weak divisions were out- 
numbered, always, by at least three to 
one. Yet he fought every inch of the way, 
with a rear-guard action that ultimately 
permitted him to withdraw into India with 
more than 75 per cent of his troops. His 
tactics delayed the Japanese for four 
months, and cost them dearly in men and 
materials. Military men applauded. 

In a long Army career, General Alexan- 
der has had several unusual assignments, 
but none like the one which came his way 
in 1919. In those operations against the 
Russian Bolsheviks, he commanded the 
Baltic Landwehr of the Lettish Army, and 
actually had a number of Germans serving 
under him. In 1934 and 1935, he served on 
the Northwest Frontier of India. 

General Alexander is 50, of medium 
height, a man of great strength, toughness 
and determination. He always has been 
an athlete. He is the only British Army 
officer who, as a colonel, won a foot race, 4 
mile affair, at a regimental sports meet. 

As a young officer in the last war, he 
commanded a detachment of Irish troops 
He astonished them with his daring and 
his good fortune by going over the top 
more than 20 times before he was wounded 
Promotion came rapidly and at 25 he was 
a major. He is said to take a thoroughly 
modern view of war tactics and in particu- 
lar to be a great believer in infiltration. 

* * 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur W. 
Tedder is scheduled to command all air 
forces. He is fresh from the successful cam- 
paign against the Nazis on the African 
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To COMBAT fog and night and clouds... 


g g our navy re- 
quires the finest and most powerful of lenses for range- 
finders, searchlights, blinkers and binoculars. Lenses that 
require some of the most exacting work in the world. 


They must be ground and polished. Re-ground and re- 


polished ...time and again. The lightest scratch can 
mean ruin. 

Thus a simple thing like the cloth that workers use for 
polishing becomes of vital importance. Leading makers 
of optical instruments have long searched for a cloth 
which would be at once soft and absorbent, yet particu- 
larly free from lint. 

Could American Viscose research laboratories devise a 
yarn and assist in developing a fabric that would meet 


such exacting specifications? 


When the problem was presented to us, it so happened 
that we had just recently helped in the development of a 
special diaper fabric with our extra-strong rayon staple, 
“AN isco,” combined with cotton. Repeated tests showed 
that besides being unusually soft and absorbent, this fab- 
ric was remarkably lint free...w ould prove ideal for lens 


polishing. foday this “Avisco” spun rayon and cotton 
cloth, developed for babies’ diapers, is being used by 
leading optical instrument makers and U.S. Navy plants 
similarly engaged. 

This is a case where research done in peace time is help- 
ing America in wartime. And after the war...when vic- 
tory is won...“ Avisco” and other products of Amer- 
ican Viscose research will resume their job of enriching 


America’s world of textiles. 








Pat. OfF 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
% BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 


Copyright, 1943— American Viscose Corp. 
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old-fashioned 
filing folders 
and guides 


ANYONE CAN 
FILE PAPERS 
THE SLOW WAY... 


but here's 


the FASTER, EASIER METHOD: 


New-style PEND- ie 
AFLEX hanging <p 
folders — f 

al $ —— 


aL 


(my S EL 





NO NEW CABINETS 


Ormond a simple frame fits 
in file drawer and 

PENDAFLEX* folders hang in file! 

the filing method with | « 

the HANGING folders 


Eliminates most misfiling 








*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Reduces filing time 20% — transforms filing from 
laborious searching to instant visible reference! 
re ee at a is a ae at 
OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO 
348 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| Send me FREE sample of your Oxford Pendaflex folder 
and new, illustrated, fact-full booklet: ‘‘How to Cut Filing 
| Costs 20 per cent.’’ No obligation, of course 
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SMART, QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 


In these three words lies the secret of 
the Hotel Chatham’s appeal to impor- 
tant New York visitors. Recently en- 
livened by new decorative treatments, 
the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
location off Park Avenue and its wel- 
come convenience to Grand Central 
and Airlines Terminals, provides a 
pleasing and suitable background for 
your most exacting New York activities. 
Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 


Single Rooms from $4, Double Rooms from $7 
Spacious Suites from $12 


HOTEL 





Frank W. Regan, Manager 
Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th St., New York 





Methane 


deserts. He commanded all air forces there 
and is hailed as the first to crack the Ger- 
man Luftwaffe on a battle front. It was his 
first important command. Previously he 
had served in the Far East, and at home 
as Director of Training and as air member 
for development and production in the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production. 

He began the last war as an infantry 
officer, but switched soon afterward to the 
air forces, serving in France and the Middle 
East. He was mentioned twice in dispatches 
and decorated for distinguished service. 

At 52, he is tall and lithe, a kindly, mod- 
est and friendly man. In the desert he 
liked to gather pilots and bomber crews 
about him in an informal, chatty circle, 
joke with them, gravely draw them out 
and leave them with a buoyant feeling that 
they were doing a tremendous job against 
tremendous obstacles. But he is not easy- 
going. He makes heavy demands upon his 
men. His associates know him as a hard, 
late-hours worker, whatever the task. 

His one relaxation is sports. In Cairo, he 
was sometimes seen wandering, unat- 
tended, about the grounds of the famous 
Gezira Sporting Club, watching a game of 
cricket or rugby. His usual dress on such 
occasions was a pair of gray flannel trous- 
ers and a much-worn blue RAF blazer. His 
habit was to lounge on the grass and chat 
with anyone who happened nearby. 

Aviation has been cruelly unkind to 
Marshal Tedder, though. A year ago his 
elder son and namesake died in an air 
battle over England. A month ago, Lady 
Tedder was killed in an air crash at Cairo. 

* * * 

Admiral Sir Andrew B. Cunningham 
is to be in command at sea. He, too, be- 
lieves in action. Of his 58 years, 41 have 
been spent in the Navy. He was a de- 
stroyer commander in the last war and 
won considerable renown by his audacious 
small-craft tactics. Later in the war, he 
commanded the Dover Patrol and was 
present at the famous attack on Zeebrugge. 
During the peacetime era he rose to flag 
rank. In 1939, he became Commander in 
Chief of the Mediterranean Fleet. 

The British Navy calls him “Andy B.” 
He is small, forceful and bright-eyed, a 
man of verve and vigor. He has the repu- 
tation of a strict disciplinarian, yet one 
who would not shirk the tasks he assigns 
for others. Once, he was found hard at 
work below decks when there were not 
enough men available to coal the ship. 

Admiral Cunningham knows the Medi- 
terranean as you know your back yard, as 
no American naval officer could be ex- 
pected to know it. Since 1939, he and his 
fighting ships have coursed that sea, deal- 
ing and taking terrific damage, almost con- 
tinually in a fight of some sort, and usually 
taking the battle to the enemy. 

For that is Admiral Cunningham’s way. 
A terse message to his men just before one 
sea battle is considered typical of him. 
The message: “We are going to have some 
fun, All guns will be in action.” 
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True, we used quite some when the emergency 


started, and then some more when the call be- 





came more urgent. But all this made possible the 
various achievements of the men of American 
Central as they stand today. « From processing 
formed steel sinks, steel kitchen cabinet equip- 
ment, metal refrigerator stampings and numer- 
ous furniture parts and items for peace-time 
necessities we turned every effort to war-time 
needs. It took some long, tense hours of plan- 
ning before we were ready to start. Now we are 
really rolling and will continue to step up the 
pace until Peace is assured. e When we turn 
again to the kind of peace-time production 
America, and most of the world will need, there’s 


some of that precious “Midnight Oil” to spare. 
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Senp us the names of any friends who Changes of Address 


would be interested in reading The United 
States News. 


The United States News 
2201 M Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 


WANTED! 1000 Folks to Test 


VITAMINS 


For Restoring Natural 


Color to GRAY HAIR 


Science’s Most Amazing Miracle! 


If your hair is gray, graying, streaked, taded or off- 
color, modern science offers new hope without dyeing 
A lack of certain vitamins in your daily diet can cause 
hair to turn gray. Improve your diet, get extra sup- 
plies of these “‘anti-gray hair’’ vitamins by simply tak- 
ing the original 2- way Panates Vitamin treatment. You 
too may be amazed and delighted tosee the gray spread 
stopped, restoration of normal! natural original colorto 
the hair at roots,temples, parting,a great improvement 
in your hair beauty. Youcan now test Panates yourself 
onanironciad guarantee that leaves no room for doubt. 
PANATES is different —it not only contains a 
powerful supply of “*Anti-Gray Hair" Vitamins but 
‘staff-of-life’’ Vitamin (E) Wheat Germ Oil as well. 
Panates is not a hair dye. You have nothing to fear 
no mess, no fuss. Youcan test safe, healthful Panates 
whether you now dye your hairor not because Panates 
Vitamins work from within to check gray spread and 
literally feed natural color back into the hair roots 
Panates will not hurt or interfere with permanents 


Send For This Introductory Trial Offer Today 
The 30-day trial of the regular $4.79 (90-day) Panates 
double action Vitaminsis only $1.79 if you act at once! 
SEND NO MONEY, pay postman plus C.O.D. postage 
on arrival, on guarantee of full satisfaction or money 
back. Send $1.79 and we pay all postage. Or, if you 
want more of the amazing Panates Anti-Gray Hair 
Vitamin story, write for FREE Valuable Booklet, 
“Vitamins and Gray Hair.”” No cost, no obligation. 
Whatever you send for, put your letter or postcard in 
the mail today while Special Offer is available. Who 
knows — perhaps the 2 vitamins in Panates may be the 
wonderful easy- way answer to your hair color worries! 
Not in stores. Write 


PANATE CO., Dept. 4-238, 310 So. Michigan, Chicago 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 


which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 


2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 











COMMON DIVIDEND 
No. 132 


An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable March 1, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1943. Checks 
will be mailed. 


The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


The Silent Middle Class 

Sir:—There seems to be a general cry, 
especially from the farmers, against the 
economic gains of labor since the beginning 
of the war, but where is the wailing most 
justified? 

In the middle class—but do they talk 
about their sad plight with a loud ery 
for personal gain? If their yelling should 
become as loud as the others, the nation 
would suffer. 

The present most obvious features of 
the labor and farming classes are the 
powerful insistence on acquisition and a 
fever for combative autocracy over all 
other peoples not organized. They interfere 
with the rights of others to such an extent 
that we are no longer living in a just state, 
at least as long as both farmers and labor 
insist on bleeding the middle and upper 
classes. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. H. W. 


* %* 


The Farmer's Vital Role 

Sir:—In the January 8 issue of The 
United States News, there appeared a let- 
ter signed by O. B. J., of St. Paul, Mim, 
which contained a certain amount of criti- 
cism of the Indiana farmer’s letter which 
was published in the December 23 issue of 
your magazine. I also read the splendid 
letter of the Indiana farmer. I do not see 
the reason of O. B. J.’s comments, since he 
did not qualify his statements with good 
reasons or points. 

The very things the farmer produces 
constitute the nation’s first line of defense 
and therefore should naturally command 
first recognition and not require him to lie 
awake the few hours he has for sleep try- 
ing to tell the alphabetical circus in Wash- 
to treat the individual who 
is whole-heartedly passing the real am- 
munition. 

We can do without destructive criticism 
in peace and wartime alike. Not until our 
farm and labor problem is solved can we 
make an all-out effort to win this war for 
democracy. 


Garden Valley, Calif. 


ington how 


J.R.F. 


Need for Labor Draft 

Sir:—There is no one who hates regi- 
mentation more than I, but there is n0 
other way to win, and, as we have already 
gone into it in a big way, why not go all 
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the way and outdo Germany at her own 
game? 

Why do we compel men to take up arms 
and ship them off to war without asking 
them their opinion in the matter? How in 
the name of common sense and reason is it 
perfectly right to compel men to under- 
take the most arduous and dangerous oc- 
cupation at small wages while we allow 
others to work at will at safe, easy work at 
high wages? 

All the arguments against drafting men 
and women for work were formerly used 
against drafting men for war, but condi- 
tions change. This is the age of regimenta- 
tion, and we must accept it whether we 
like it or not. 

If the Government has the right to 
draft men for war, then it has the right 
to draft men and women for labor and 
the right to draft property. Why should 
a man be willing to sacrifice the life of 
himself and his son and yet unwilling that 
his property be taken? 

Halfway measures will never win. 
Chicago, Ill. D. Davison 


A Prepaid Sales Tax? 

Sir:—In reading the January 22 issue 
of The United States News, it is amusing 
to note how every mention of a prepaid 
sales tax stamp issue is overlooked. Surely, 
those men who are elected to represent the 
citizens on the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House and the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate must see that it is 
manifestly unfair to continue to collect 
taxes upon taxes when it is so easy to 
make it possible for the consumer to de- 
duct sales and other taxes if a prepaid 
sales tax stamp were issued in the neces- 
sary denominations. Then the retailer 
would give the purchaser prepaid sales tax 
stamps in the amount of the tax collected. 

If this method of collecting taxes has 
been good in the State of Ohio, it should 
be considered for every State and for all 
taxes. 


Jackson Heights, N.Y. W. J. 5S. 


Taxes vs. Forced Savings 

Sir:—I regret that we must continue to 
kid ourselves or allow others to fool us 
with the enforced savings theory. This is 
an all-out war. Our boys on battle fronts 
are giving everything. Are we going to 
connive with politicians to enact an en- 
forced savings law designed to force those 
boys now battling for us to help raise 
revenue after the war is over? 

If we can pay enforced savings out of 
current income, then we most certainly can 
pay the same amount in irrevocable taxes. 
which will leave our national debt just 
that much lower than it would otherwise 
be. If we civilians meet this tax issue 
squarely, fairly, and all-out, we can face 
our returning warriors with clear con- 
sciences. 

Chico, Calif. G. Gate WaLvaci 
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Men with “political understanding” 
are beginning to filter into positions of 
power over price and rationing admin- 
istration. There are hints that the pol- 
iticians who complained so violently 
in the past about the cold shoulder 
they received at OPA will have little 
to complain about in the future. 


x * * 


James Byrnes, as Economic Stabilizer, 
suddenly is discovering that economic 
stability is on the skids. Mr. Byrnes 
now faces the alternative of cracking 
down on farmer and worker demands 
for higher prices and higher wages or 
riding along with a first-class infla- 
tion. Leon Henderson paid with his 
job when he tried to crack down. 


x * 


Prentiss Brown is struggling to over- 
come the effect of his first statement 
as new Price Administrator. Mr. Brown 
let it be known that he expects prices 
to rise, but he has been wishing that he 
had not said so. Ever since, retail price 
ceilings have been cracking. 


es @& 


Donald Nelson goes along with Mr. 
Byrnes in favoring some central agen- 
cy to represent civilians in arguments 
with the Army and Navy over division 
of men and materials. This civilian 
“general staff’ would be created by 
executive order, not by legislation. 


xx * 


Paul McNutt is continuing to lose the 
rear-guard fight he is waging to cut 
down Army and Navy man-power de- 
mands and to force a change in plans 
for drafting college students. 


x * 


One reason why Frenchmen are strug- 
gling so energetically for power and 
position in North Africa is found in 
the fact that two or three billion dol- 
lars in French assets will become sub- 
ject to control of any French Govern- 
ment that finally is set up in France. 
Those who get in on the ground floor 
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in Africa will expect to be on the 
ground floor in France. 


x *k * 


President Roosevelt is much im- 
pressed with the prospect of arming a 
French Army of 250,000 in North Af- 
rica under Gen. Henri Giraud. Gen- 
eral de Gaulle could muster fewer 
than 40,000 troops by comparison. 
French in North Africa have an 
abundant supply of officers and non- 
coms who show a willingness to fight. 


x * * 


Cordell Hull is very unlikely to lose 
standing at the White House due to 
State Department handling of the dip- 
lomatic arrangements in Africa. Mr. 
Roosevelt is very dependent upon Mr. 
Hull as the man with most influence 
among the Southern Democrats who 
are so important in the _ political 
scheme of things. 


x * * 


All postwar planning and policy mak- 
ing, as it affects the world situation, is 
under tight control of Mr. Hull’s State 
Department. There are rather violent 
differences of opinion between high 
officials of that Department, but those 
differences do not result in dispersing 
control over foreign affairs. 


x * * 


Col. William Donovan and his Office 
of Strategic Services are continuing to 
make progress in their effort to gain 
control over foreign propaganda activ- 
ities of Elmer Davis’s Office of War 
Information. OSS works with military 
and usually with State Department 
backing. OWI is more independent. 


x * * 


Back of .U.S. policy in dealing with 
French General Nogues, in Morocco, 
is the ability of that general to deal 
successfully with the Arabs who could 
cause much trouble for our side if they 
should become unfriendly. General 
Nogues is the governor most criticized 
for his political actions and policies. 


















Russia’s Josef Stalin is keeping tg 
himself both his ideas for winning the 
present war and those for shaping the 
basis of peace after the war. Premier 
Stalin tends to become more, not less, 
isolationist in his personal position ag’ 
the success of his armies grows. 


x * * 


The President’s new policy of kind- 
ness in dealing with Congress is not” 
yet bringing results. The underlying” 
Congress attitude remains one of hos- 
tility to the Executive. 


x * * 


Donald Nelson effected an important 
reorganization in the War Production 
Board without even advising one high- 
ly important party to the reorganiza- 
tion either of his plans or his action. A 
new internal WPB explosion threat- 
ened when the news came out. 


x * * 


The important War Production Board 
continues to be affected by the effort 
of a so-called New Deal group that 
still retains a foothold in that organ- 
ization to broaden its powers at the 
expense of the group of important bus- 
iness executives who have come here 
to help straighten out the war controls. 
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Some Congressmen are expected to 
step into the inside fight for control 
over foreign purchases now going on 
between the Federal Loan Agency and 
the Board of Economic Warfare. The 
betting is that the Congressmen will 
line up for Commerce Secretary Jones, 
against Vice President Wallace, BEW 
chairman. 
x k * 


Congressmen are finding out again how 
hard it is to curtail outlays considered 
nonessential. Latest example is the de- 
cision to close 30 domestic field offices 
of the Commerce Department to save 
$430,000. Now the National Foreign 
Trade Council is urging members to 
write their Congressmen to protest. 
The argument: Field services provide 
valuable information to exporters. 
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W* WISH we could mail you a 
Four Roses Hot Toddy—just to 

let you know what a downright mar- 

velous cold-weather drink it is. 

We can't. So we suggest the next 
best thing: 

If you haven’t a bottle of Four 
Roses on hand, get one at the near- 
est liquor store and follow our recipe 
for the world’s finest hot toddy. 

Then settle back in your favorite 


chair before the fire and slowly 


sip the warm and fragrant master- 


piece that you and Four Roses have 
created! 
Recipe for 
the world’s finest Hot Toddy 

Put a piece of sugar in the bottom of a 
glass and dissolve it with a little hot 
water. Add a twist of lemon peel (bruise 
it firmly) ...four cloves and, if you 
desire, a stick of cinnamon. Pour in a 
generous jigger of that matchless whis- 
..and fill the glass 


with steaming hot water. 


Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louis- 
ville & Baltimore. 


key, Four Roses . 








A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof 































Have a look, Tojo! Just some mud, you say? So sorry! This 
is phosphate matrix loaded with the phosphorus that 
Monsanto’s giant electric furnaces are releasing for scores 


ot wartime needs. 


Five-sixths of the world’s supply is in United Nations lands. 





You know what ¢hat means, Tojo! One of the most vital of 





nature’s resources ... working for our victory, your defeat! 





Phosphorus for munitions. Ferrophosphorus for the manu 
facture of certain steels. Phosphoric anhydride for the oil 
industry. Phosphoric acid for key war chemicals... for rust 


proofing metals ... for scores of victory uses. 


Sodium phosphates to condition boiler feed water and keep 





war plants at peak production ... to aid deep-down drilling 
for new petroleum reserves. Calcium phosphates for leaven 


ing and food fortification. Glycerophosphates for medicinals 





More phosphates and still more . . . for textile manufacture, 
for sugar refining 


=> 


for soaps and toothpaste and scores of 


civilian, as well as military, products. 


Just some mud, Tojo? It’s mud in 
your eye, a gun at your ribs, a noose 
at your neck! Monsanto CHEmICcA 


" St. Louis. 
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